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What To Do About the 


“Cost Squeeze 


99% 


REAVIS COX 


Food Fair Stores Foundation Professor of Marketing 
University of Pennsylvania 





Dr. Cox, 


professor 





who 1s a consultant for Food Fair Stores as well as 
of marketing at the University of Pennsylvania, con- 
siders the widely discussed problem of a retail “cost squeeze” in 
relation to various other economic conditions today. He suggests 
that if the retailer will take a “bird’s-eye view” instead of a 


“worm’s-eye view’ he will see his situation in a new light. 








The much-debated ‘“‘cost squeeze”’ is 
a prime example of the fact that what 
looks to the individual retailer like his 
own personal probiem often is, in large 
part, merely a reflection in his particu- 
lar operations of broad forces sweep- 
ing the economy. For decisions in his 
own business to be really sound—and 
of lasting benefit—he must consider 
not only his personal operating condi- 
tions but also what is going on all 
around him. To perform well his func- 
tions as a manager, he must make due 
allowance for such over-all factors as 

* This article is based on parts of a paper pre- 


sented before the American Marketing Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 1958. 
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inflation or deflation, changes in the 
population, and what has happened to 
production and productivity. 


Inflation 


Retailers are familiar with the infla- 
tion of prices since World War II. 
The record is clear. Most interesting 
to them, however, is the fact that in 
1957 and 1958, for perhaps the first 
time in history, we were confronted 
with a business recession and price in- 
flation at the same time. We have little 
reason to doubt that the price level will 
continue to rise in the near future. The 
crucial questions are merely how fast 
and how far. 
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Predictions of further inflation are 
not welcome to the retailer, since he 
is particularly vulnerable, on the one 
hand, to pressures from suppliers for 
rising prices on the goods and services 
he buys and, on the other, to resistance 
against price increases for what he 
sells. As a buyer he must compete with 
a multitude of other retailers in getting 
what he needs from a much smaller 
number of relatively large resources. 
As a seller, he must compete in a mar- 
ket where he cannot assume light- 
heartedly that he will be able to raise 
his prices promptly whenever his costs 
go up. On the contrary, it is almost 
certain that some of his many com- 
petitors will not respond promptly to 
what is happening but lag behind and 
force him to do likewise. 

The danger that he will be squeezed 
because his selling prices rise more 
slowly than his buying prices is intensi- 
fied by another characteristic of infla- 
tion—its failure to spread uniformly 
throughout the economy. If every- 
body’s prices for goods and services 
were to rise simultaneously and in ex- 
actly the same proportions, a general 
price inflation could be ignored. But 
inflation is not like this. It is more like 
a flood. It spreads rapidly in some 
areas and slowly in others as it flows 
around and over the barriers in its 
path. It will always be deeper in some 
places than in others, and some nooks 
and crannies of the valley it may never 
reach. 

A retailer buys many different kinds 
of things from many different sources, 
each of which responds at a different 
rate to what is going on. So in a gen- 
eral inflation he finds himself forced 


to cope with an assortment of price 
movements. The sum of his buying 
prices adds to an aggregate that may 
either move closer to the sum of his 
selling prices or diverge from it. At 
any given moment the average may 
either press his aggregate margin very 
hard or relax the pressure upon it. 

Another factor handicaps many re- 
tailers in their efforts to preserve a sat- 
isfactory ratio between buying prices 
and selling prices during a period of 
inflation. If he is to achieve economical 
operations, the ordinary retailer who 
handles a wide range of products must 
set up patterns of pricing. He often 
cannot consider each individual item 
as a separate case without incurring 
intolerable expenses. So again, during 
general price movements he becomes 
vulnerable to competitive attacks made 
possible by his need to average out. 
Specifically he leaves himself open to 
competition from other retailers who 
pick particular items in his line on 
which to cut prices. He may find him- 
self deprived of certain kinds of busi- 
ness or pinched on margins for partic- 
ular parts of business that he counted 
upon to help him come out with a satis- 
factory over-all average. 

If in the face of all these difficulties 
he succeeds in passing along price in- 
creases as they come to him, he may 
find himself still plagued by a feeling 
of frustration. For all his struggle, the 
best he is likely to achieve is merely 
standing still—that is, maintaining an 
existent margin. So he may sometimes 
feel that he is being subjected to an 
intolerable squeeze because, despite his 
efforts, he merely holds what he has. 
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Population 


When we think of population, we 
may well bring to mind two major de- 
velopments that seem to have had a 
significant effect upon retail margins. 
One is the great growth our population 
has experienced in the last two decades. 
The other is its geographical redistri- 
bution. People have moved from the 
north and east to the south and west, 
from the center of the country to its 
fringes, from the country to the city, 
and from center cities to the suburbs. 
With these movements we are all fa- 
miliar. There is no evidence that they 
have changed or even slowed up sig- 
nificantly in the last year or two. 

The simple fact of growth has con- 
tributed to the circumstance that many 
retailers find themselves squeezed be- 
cause of its important effects upon their 
costs. Consider only one illustration. 
A consequence of the growth of popu- 
lation and the concentration of that 
growth in the cities, along with the 
general adoption of transportation by 
private automobile, has been the ap- 
pearance of horrendous traffic jams. 
When an enormous number of people 
try to do the same thing in the same 
place at the same time, some costs in- 
evitably rise. Many merchants facing 
this problem find themselves unable to 
make corresponding increases in the 
prices they charge without losing trade 
to more fortunately located stores. So 
they are caught in an almost inescap- 
able margin squeeze. 

Geographical redistribution of the 
population correspondingly increases 
retailers’ costs in many ways, often 
without offsetting compensations. Those 
who move with the population must 
finance their move, and this may entail 
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serious difficulties as regards getting 
and paying for the capital required. 
A good many examples can be found 
of stores that stay where they are be- 
cause they cannot raise capital on ac- 
ceptable terms to move or to open 
branches in outlying areas. When they 
stay put, their margins may narrow 
as they find themselves attracting less 
trade. Even if they can reduce some 
variable costs, they may be forced to 
distribute fixed cost over a smaller vol- 
ume. If, as will often be true, they can- 
not get compensating price increases, 
the squeeze may become very serious 
indeed. The danger of the situation is 
only increased when what is happening 
to the “tonnage” or physical volume 
handled by the retailers is concealed 
by inflation and movements in prices 
that make the dollar volume look de- 
ceptively good. 


Production 


The term “production” is likely to 
make us become almost worshipful to- 
ward the American economy. We take 
great and vociferous pride in at least 
three much-publicized things Ameri- 
cans have done to production. The first 
of these is that they have increased 
production faster than the population, 
thus providing the vaunted rise in the 
level of living. The second is that they 
have increasingly diversified their huge 
product, so that the people not only 
have more things but more kinds of 
things from which to choose. The third 
is that instead of concentrating their 
huge output in the hands of a few 
privileged consumers, they have dis- 
tributed it throughout the mass of the 
population. 
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What is the significance of these 
developments in production for the re- 
tailes? If we look at them from the 
point of view of the individual mer- 
chant, we shall see readily enough that 
at least two of them carry very impor- 
tant consequences for store margins. 

Diversification of products has the 
immediate effect of compliceting almost 
all aspects of the retailer’s work. The 
number of items from which he must 
choose his inventory grows enough to 
increase the cost of selecting those he 
wants to offer his customers. Further- 
more, he must enlarge his inventory, 
his display space, his accumulation of 
records, and so on, through almost 
every aspect of his work. Carried to 
the extreme, where minor and super- 
ficial differences among products frag- 
mentize the market into small seg- 
ments, this factor may produce very 
serious effects upon his costs of buying, 
display, and inventory. Not always can 
he easily recoup these extra costs in 
his prices. Thus it comes about that a 
development in our economy we ordi- 
narily praise enthusiastically—giving 
every consumer an ever wider range 
of choices as to how he shall spend his 
money—sometimes turns into a “cost 
squeeze” for the retailer. 

Correspondingly, the redistribution 
of the economy’s income, which most 
of us praise in the abstract, may take 
the form as it comes to the retailer of 
a squeeze of his margin. We must 
remember that such a redistribution is 
not automatic. It must be hammered 
out in the give and take of bargaining 
between sellers and buyers, suppliers 
and distributors, distributors and users, 
workers and employers, lenders and 
borrowers, and so on. It is the aggre- 


gate result of a never-ending flow of 
individual bargains. 

To the retailer this process shows up 
most painfully in the conflict between 
workers on one side of the bargaining 
table, and owners and managers on the 
other. What we used to think of as the 
less privileged elements in our economy 
have increased their shares of the econ- 
omy’s output by driving what may look 
to employers like very hard bargains 
for increases in wages and other bene- 
fits paid them for their work. To the 
retailer caught in the squeeze between 
unions and management, the process 
does not look like a social device by 
which the proceeds of the economy are 
redistributed. To him it is simply a 
severe upward pressure upon his costs 
of operation that he may find great 
difficulty in transmitting promptly to 
his customers. 

Less obvious, but also very impor- 
tant, is the conflict between workers in 
retailing as a whole and workers in 
other branches of the economy for 
shares in the increased output of the 
economy. Although economic activities 
have averaged out as an increase in 
labor productivity in the economy year 
after year for many decades, this in- 
crease has by no means been uniformly 
distributed throughout the economy. In 
such circumstances, we must remember 
that it is neither possible nor desirable 
to have all the benefits of increased 
productivity in any period or over the 
long run go to the workers and owners 
of the particular segments of the econ- 
omy in which they occur. An industry 
may be necessary even if its produc- 
tivity is actually falling, to say nothing 
of a situation in which its productivity 
is increasing but at a rate slower than 
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those of other industries. If, for ex- 
ample, productivity in retailing happens 
to lag behind that in the automobile 
industry, then the automobile industry 
will have to share the benefit with re- 
tailing. Otherwise strong pressures will 
be set up to drive everybody out of re- 
tailing and into automobile production. 


The Margin Squeeze 


From the point of view of the re- 
tailer all this takes the form of a par- 
ticularly difficult squeeze on his mar- 
gins. He is, in effect, forced to grant 
wage increases to his workers that are 
not compensated for by increases in 
their productivity. The situation in 
which he finds himself is one of rising 
costs that he can pass along to his cus- 
tomers only unevenly and with great 
difficulty. 

Another important factor in the 
“cost squeeze” that may not be obvious 
at first glance is the conflict between 
landlords and operators over claims to 
the income that retailing itself pro- 
duces. It could be demonstrated, I be- 
lieve, that new forms of retailing of- 
ten have achieved some of their early 
success because a shrewd or fortunate 
operator has hit upon ways to use a 
piece of real estate that no one has 
thought of before. Shopping centers in 
previously outlying, undeveloped areas 
of cities are a good current case in 
point. 

Once some retailer has seen such an 
opportunity and seized it, the idea be- 
comes evident to all, including alert 
owners of similar property. From then 
on it is much more difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for retailers to take advan- 
tage of such situations; but the situa- 
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tion does not show up in precisely this 
form on his books of account. There it 
is most likely to appear as a higher in- 
vestment in properties per dollar of 
sales or as a higher percentage of net 
sales taken by occupancy costs. Thus it 
takes the form of a “margin squeeze.” 

The retailer’s margin has also been 
affected to an important degree by sig- 
nificant developments within retailing 
itself. Consider, for example, the con- 
tinuous redistribution of the tasks of 
promoting sales, providing inventories, 
and financing. Similarly, we know that 
retailers are passing forward to con- 
sumers much of the job of selecting 
from the retailer’s stock the particular 
assortment of items they want, taking 
the goods home, maintaining in their 
refrigerators and pantries and closets 
the stocks out of which to make selec- 
tions for immediate consumption, and 
financing the acquisition of durables. 
Every development of this sort has a 
significant effect upon the retailer’s 
costs of doing business, the prices he 
can expect to be quoted by suppliers, 
and the prices he can expect to quote 
in his turn to consumers. Out of the 
often unrelated movements of these 
variables inevitably emerge many situ- 
ations that look to him like a “cost 
squeeze.” 

Scrambled merchandising, about 
which a great deal has been written, 
has also had its effect upon the re- 
tailer’s margin. Many of the pricing 
procedures used by the retailer depend, 
as we have seen, upon averaging out 
profits for groups of products. He 
classifies goods along traditional or con- 
ventional lines for which he sets more 
or less uniform markups. Much of the 
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kind of doctor, lawyer, or engineer he 
wants to be.” 

He is like the retail executive who 
savs his calling is fine for “the other 
fellow’s children,” but too much of a 
rat race for his own... or like the 
number of garment manufacturers I 
know who took a big slice of money 
they had made in dignified, creative toil 
and bought partnerships for their sons 
in stock exchange firms, real estate 
companies, or other “prestige” occupa- 
tions—anything to keep them out of 
what they humorously or derisively de- 
scribed as the “rag business.” 


New Attitudes Toward Retailing 


In the past few years, however, a 
change has been in evidence. A grow- 
ing number of the descendants of older 
manufacturers have begun to look with 
favor upon the ready-to-wear industry 
in their choice of careers. This change 
may be due partly to an understandable 
desire to perpetuate a tradition of in- 
dependent enterprise along more mod- 
ern lines. 

In many liberal arts schools, voca- 
tional counselors, placement officers, 
and teachers still advise students to 
stay out of retailing. In doing so, 
they pull out all the so-called objec- 
tions: long hours, low pay, slow pro- 
motion, confining work, little prestige. 
In business schools, on the other hand, 
teachers and advisers often indicate to 
students that in no other field are op- 
portunities and challenges for talented, 
ambitious young men and women so nu- 
merous, varied, and rewarding. Don’t 
let anyone tell you that retailing is not 
for superior people. 

Branch stores eventually must be 
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granted an autonomy heretofore largely 
denied them by downtown parents. The 
medium-to-giant-sized shopping cen- 
ters will be appreciably augmented by 
1965. Obviously, this retail explosion 
calls for more and more executives 
with various talents—specific talents 
for buyers, merchandise managers, and 
sales-supporting persons; over-all tal- 
ents for higher executives. In the past, 
it has been more difficult for an oper- 
ating than for a merchandising man to 
rise to a company presidency. But that 
distinction has gradually become less 
pronounced as branch expansion pro- 
ceeds and as branch managers have to 
learn more about merchandising and 
operations simultaneously. 

The fact is that the higher one goes 
in the management structure, the more 
the work requires an objectivity and 
perspective that will help in handling 
individuals rather than things. Keen 
awareness of the value of human rela- 
tions has replaced mastery of any spe- 
cialized phase of business as the all- 
important requisite for reaching the 
top. 


More Leadership Needed 


More leadership than ever is needed 
to stem the tide of the department 
stores’ dwindling share of the consumer 
dollar; to solve the dilemma of in- 
creasing expenses and shrinking mar- 
gins; to obtain and retain retailing’s 
full share of potential leaders in an era 
of an intensified inter-industry rivalry 
for manpower and womanpower. The 
trouble is that almost all retail execu- 
tives think they know the secret of 
leadership and human relations. If 
they do, they sure know how to keep 
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a secret. Have you heard the story of 
the self-proclaimed chess expert who 
offered to play blindfolded against one 
hundred men? Well, he lost every 
game. 

There is no open sesame to success 
anywhere. A person in a modest retail 
post has to work hard to rise to the sal- 
ary, stock option, deferred compensa- 
tion, insurance, and other fringe bene- 
fits and perquisites of the big boss. 
However, it is encouraging to report 
that nepotism, perhaps more prevalent 
in retailing than in any other sphere 
of commercial life, is steadily giving 
way to greater respect for the right— 
yes, the need—of a person to be pro- 
moted solely on merit. Professionalism 
is coming to retailing as to industry in 
general. 

But as retailing is a microcosm re- 
flecting a world that cries for leader- 
ship, a newcomer to the field shouldn't 
be too dismayed to find that the per- 
formance may net measure up to the 
promise. As the neophyte goes from 
knowing to doing, he’s bound to meet 
all kinds of people—good, bad, and in- 
different. He shouldn’t let the bad ap- 
ples in the barrel cause him ever to 
compromise with high standards. He 
shouldn’t ever say, “They're getting 
away with murder. Why shouldn’t I?” 


The Difficult Superior 


Some retail recruits will be con- 
fronted with executives—maybe the 
same ones who have given them glow- 
ing accounts of the advantages of 
working for them—who, once they've 
captured their game, will limit them- 
selves in future contacts to a curt nod 
or an absent-minded greeting. The 


newcomer may have to cope with such 
executives as the one who saw a young 
man on the staff looking off into the 
distance, lost in thought, and rebuked 
him with: “Think on your own time, 
not on the company’s.” 

The new man may be blessed with 
a supervisor so fascinated by his own 
work that he can watch it for hours 
on end. The recruit may be saddled 
with a boss who has ulcers—not be- 
cause of what he eats but of what’s 
eating him. The newcomer may have 
a superior who neglects to give him 
proper on-the-job training, because he 
is soured on his own job. 

The new man may find failure of 
day-to-day communication and follow- 
through up and down the line of com- 
mand, jealousy of prerogatives, wall- 
to-wall carping, impatience with an 
eager-beaver attitude, fear that he may 
show up the other fellow, fear that 
he may get the other fellow’s job. 
The recruit may be encumbered by a 
boss who has climbed the ladder of 
success wrong by wrong. The recruit 
may be thrown into a sink-or-swim en- 
vironment. He may have supervisors 
who deliver ultimatums in heat without 
light. He may have superiors who will 
not extend more than token authority 
and will not encourage him to accept 
challenges a little over him and make 
mistakes, if need be, so that he may 
learn for himself. 

The new person in retailing may 
be tormented by ambiguous statements 
from employers who aren’t sure 
whether they should be good fellows, 
god figures, or something in between 
to their staff and line organization. 

The newcomer may be employed in 
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a store where coffee breaks are punc- 
tuated by work periods. 

A buyer, a merchandise manager, a 
controller, or any other executive may 
be expert in his work but a total loss 
as a leader. It seems that the aggres- 
sive type of executive so often found 
in retailing is not the best source to 
look to for the development of others. 

How simple it would be if executives 
would feel free to speak as frankly and 
clearly to their employees as did a 16- 
year-old girl to a family friend. The 
girl was asked what interested her most 
in life. “Boys,” was her instantaneous 
and blissful reply. 

How wonderful it would be if ex- 
ecutives would follow the precept ad- 
vanced by Galileo: “You cannot teach 
aman anything ; you can only help him 
find it within himself.” 

It is conceivable that the excellent 
executive of even as recently as ten 
years ago may be out of his depth 
today. In self-defense, he may expect 
younger people to accept the premise 
that “this is the way it’s always been 
done.” 

Of course, a young man or woman 
may never encounter any of these types 
of individuals. Middle- and top-level 
management may be completely pro- 
gressive and constructive in their atti- 
tudes and actions. But don’t count too 
heavily on it. This should come as an 
extra dividend. 

I've deliberately painted the worst 
side of the picture because chances are 
the retail novice will have to cope with 
one or more of the personality ques- 
tions I’ve raised. And remember, these 
problems are not peculiar to retailing. 
People in all walks of life have fail- 
ings, some more, some less, that are 
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entirely human. Understand the rea- 
sons for these follies and foibles, and 
you've got life licked. 

A person may find himself in a 
relatively minor position five years af- 
ter joining a store and wonder if he 
might not have gone faster and climbed 
higher if he had left for greener pas- 
tures when he was younger and braver. 
Unfortunately, it’s a fact of business 
life that exceptional individuals some- 
times remain indefinitely in compara- 
tively unimportant posts. In a free, 
dynamic economy where progress is 
often tied to dollars paid you, many 
persons don’t have the patience, fore- 
sight or inclination to wait for the big 
job to open up but instead pull up 
stakes and try their luck elsewhere. 
Actually, a new retail jobholder should 
look ahead to where he is likely to be 
15 and 20 years after he starts work- 
ing, not just to five years later. 

Candor compels the observation that 
there are untold numbers of persons 
who, having left retailing and embarked 
upon, let’s say, a manufacturing or 
advertising career, wouldn’t go back 
for anything. It is in the nature of 
things that the reverse is also true— 
retailing has drawn to itself converts 
from manufacturing, banking, account- 
ing, insurance, advertising, and other 
pursuits, some of whom have returned 
to the retail fold after seeking a change 
of occupational scene. They have found 
that frustrations have no vocational 
boundaries. 

It may be that higher-caliber gradu- 
ates can make more money in nonretail 
fields now and for the next five years. 
If they insist that retailing meet their 
terms during the beginning stages, per- 


(Continued on page 212) 
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free time spells consumer mobility— 
mobility in consumption and mobility 
in buying. Consumers on the move buy 
different things and tend to spend more 
freely and certainly do not recognize 
trading areas designed to reflect a sta- 
tionary consumer market. Retailer 
recognition of this mobility is reflected 
in merchandise offerings which facili- 
tate mobility, in market analysis to de- 
termine new shopping patterns, and in 
a reappraisal of advertising media. 


A Retailing Experiment 


Retailers are challenged to plot unit 
sales curves for the years following 
World War II for merchandise that re- 
quires a perceived expenditure of time 
by the consumer in its consumption. 
(This class of merchandise includes 
sporting equipment, records and record 
playing machines, books home work- 
shop gear, hobby materials, house and 
garden equipment.) It is the contention 
of this paper that sales of goods in this 
category have increased at a greater 
rate than has merchandise whose con- 
sumption is not a function of time: 
furniture and furnishings, clothing, 
jewelry, and the like. The same sort 
of experiment may be performed for 
merchandise associated with travel, 
such as luggage and camping equip- 
ment. Finally, the retailer is urged to 
analyze the location of his customers 
through a statistical sampling of charge 
accounts. It is likely that he will not 
find the compact geographical pattern 
of a decade ago. The combination of 
discretionary purchasing power, time, 
and mobility has resulted in “scrambled 
markets.” 

Free time and opportunities for 
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travel have been increasing gradually 
since the turn of the century, but the 
general recognition of these two condi- 
tions (combined with widespread dif- 
fusion of discretionary purchasing 
power) has been of recent origin. The 
impact of this recognition on the 
market place may well be an explosive 
one since it is not likely that we have 
yet reached the end of work-week con- 
traction, nor is there any doubt con- 
cerning greater flexibility in movement 
during the coming years. 

The implication for the retailer is 
clear: he must recognize the effects of 
discretionary time and mobility on 
modes of living and adapt his mer- 
chandise, promotion themes, and media 
selection to these changes. People have 
the time to do new things and the 
transportation facilities to go in new 
directions ; these new frontiers will be 
translated into action in the market 
place in terms of what is bought and 
where (geographically) it is bought. 

Until recent years any consideration 
of the utilization of time by consumers 
was largely in the realm of conjecture. 
Today the bulk of the world’s popula- 
tion still finds little choice: labor and 
the basic maintenance of life are its 
lot. However, in the United States and 
a few other technologically advanced 
countries, increasing productivity has 
provided the average consumer with 
some free choice in the utilization of a 
measurable portion of his time. 

Similarly, our ancestors did not con- 
cern themselves with mobility simply 
because there was no choice; they were 
destined to be born, to produce, to con- 
sume, and to die in one place. Today 
the almost universal ownership of the 
private automobile in the United States 
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has changed all this; the average con- 
sumer is no longer confined to animal 
locomotion or even mass transportation 
with its imposed directions and sched- 
ules. He is free to determine his own 
destination and route within the limits 
of time and pocketbook. 

In short, the average American has 
acquired two new freedoms, discre- 
tionary time and discretionary mobility. 

As in the case of all new opportuni- 
ties to choose, patterns of choice are 
not self-evident but emerge from the 


interplay of psychological, social, eco- - 


nomic, and political forces. Many in- 
terests and agencies are cognizant of 
these two new freedoms and are seeking 
to appraise their significance and in- 
fluence their directions. None has a 
greater stake in discretionary time and 
discretionary mobility than the market- 
ing institution since both areas of 
choice will have profound effects on 
consumer attitudes and wants as well 
as buying practices. 

It should be emphasized that discre- 
tionary time and mobility assumed 
significance concurrently and part and 
parcel with the expansion and diffusion 
of discretionary purchasing power. It 
is the amalgam of these three areas of 
choice that is contributing much to the 
profile of the “new” American con- 
sumer. (Note that it is the concurrent 
emergence of the three areas of choice 
for the average consumer that is dis- 
tinctively twentieth and American. ) 

Consumer discretionary time and 
mobility on a_ significant scale are 
neither new nor future phenomena but 
have been growing in significance over 
several decades. Such diverse elements 
as increased productivity, unionization, 
the private automobile, and the paved 


highway have contributed. The frag. 
mentary and overdue recognition and 
analysis of consumer time and mobility, 
as contrasted with that bestowed upon 
purchasing power, may be attributed in 
large part to the economist’s inclination 
toward dollar figures and the but re- 
cently and partially bridged gulf exist- 
ing between economics and the other 
social sciences. It is the purpose of 
this article to offer a theoretical frame- 
work from which to advance and to ex- 
plore some of the significant implica- 
tions for retailing deriving from con- 
sumer time utilization and mobility. 


Discretionary Time 


Harrod visualizes America’s most 
important economic problem in the next 
twenty years to be “filling, in an active 
and purposeful way, the gap in a man’s 
span of years that will no longer have 
to be devoted to economic activities.” ! 
Bendiner raises some cultural and 
moral questions and shows how various 
divisions of time between work and 
leisure can significantly affect the utili- 
zation of time for consumption.? Ho- 
bart points up the need for education in 
the “creative use of leisure.” * Cox 
observes that we know very little 
about current use of leisure time and 
even less about what might be done 
with more of it. The National Indus- 

1 Roy Harrod, “The Next Twenty Years,” For- 
tune, LVII, No. 1 (January 1958), 110-11 ff. 

2 Robert Bendiner, The Reporter, XVII, No. 2 
(August 8, 1957), 19-14. 

8 Donald M. Hobart, ‘“‘Modern Leisure and Modern 
Markets,” Twenty-Ninth Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution (Boston: Conference on Distribution, 
1957), pp. 22-25. 

* Reavis Cox, “Changing Costs and Cost Relation- 
ships in Marketing,’’ Changing Structure and Strat- 
eay in Marketing (Urbana: Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, College of Commerce and Busi- 


ness Administration, University of Illinois, 1958), 
pp. 80-93. 
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trial Conference Board documents the 
increase in free time for hourly em- 
ployees. Between 1939 and 1954 those 
on a five-day week increased from 67 
per cent to 93 per cent of the employees 
of firms included in the survey; firms 
granting paid vacations to hourly em- 
ployees increased from 46 per cent in 
1939 to 99 per cent in 1956; firms 
granting paid holidays increased from 
14 per cent in 1939 to 96 per cent in 
1956.5 Dewhurst provides an indica- 
tion of the use of free time by estimat- 
ing expenditures for various recrea- 
tional activities. Likewise, the 
Wharton School’s B.L.S. Study of 
Consumer Expenditures, Income, and 
Savings and the Life Study of Con- 
sumer Expenditures give some indica- 
tion of the direction in which Amer- 
icans are going in the utilization of 
their nonproductive time. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund is conducting a 
major study entitled “Time, Work, and 
Leisure.” The entire issue of The An- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for Sep- 
tember 1957 was devoted to “Recrea- 
tion in the Age of Automation”; of 
particular significance was Soule’s dis- 
cussion of “The Economics of Lei- 
sure.” 7 

A review of these pioneering efforts 
indicates that the increase in free time 
results from a number of trends. First, 
there is a later entrance into and an 
earlier retirement from the work force 

5“TLeisure Time and Leisure Spending,” The 
Conference Board Road Maps of Industry, No. 1080 
(September 7, 1956). 

*J. Frederic Dewhurst, America’s Needs and Re- 
sources: A New Survey (New York: The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1955), p. 347. 

™ George Soule, ““‘The Economics of Leisure,”’ The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 313 (September 1957), 16-24. 
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than was true only a few years ago. 
Second, for those members of the pop- 
ulation who are producers, both work- 
days and work weeks have been 
shortened; there are more holiday 
shutdowns and longer vacations. Third, 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
labor-saving devices in the home to- 
gether with a shift from the family 
unit to industry and trade in the prep- 
aration for consumption of food, 
clothing, and shelter. These trends have 
occurred throughout the whole popula- 
tion (with some variations, of course) 
regardless of location, occupation, and 
income and they have occurred with- 
out any impairment of purchasing 
power: shorter work periods have been 
accompanied by higher rates of income ; 
holidays and vacations “are on com- 
pany time.” The one major movement 
tending to decrease free time has been 
the increasing flow of women into the 
work force. However, it could be ar- 
gued that this development has been 
more of a shift from noneconomic 
work in the home to economically pro- 
ductive work in industry rather than an 
absolute decrease in free time. Inter- 
estingly, there seems to be a desire on 
the part of many to utilize freed time 
in activities that were once considered 
essential to life, such as cooking out- 
doors, home workshops, do-it-yourself 
painting, and the manufacture of cloth- 
ing in the home. 

The use of the term “leisure time” 
in current literature beclouds the real 
significance of free time. More appro- 
priately, these nonworking time periods 
might be called discretionary time, that 
is, time available for use at the individ- 
ual’s discretion, and essential time, that 
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is, time required for the maintenance 
of life: sleeping, eating (and the prep- 
aration of food), the act of clothing 
(and the production of clothing), and 
sheltering. Thus, an individual's time 
span might be divided into: (1) pro- 
ductive time (in an economic sense) ; 
(2) essential time (productive, but in 
a noneconomic sense); and (3) dis- 
cretionary time. 

So long as personal income for the 
bulk of the population was sufficient 
only to provide for the necessities of 
life, marketing was largely a process of 
physical distribution. It was with the 
advent of discretionary purchasing 
power that marketing took on its dy- 
namic character. However, discretion- 
ary purchasing power without discre- 
tionary time would have resulted in far 
different patterns of consumption and 
contributing marketing structures from 
those that exist today. Given a pros- 
perous society but with workers on the 
job ten hours a day, six days a week, 
with minimal holidays and no vacation 
period, consumption would be con- 
fined largely to upgraded food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. In other words, con- 
sumption would be limited to goods and 
services perceived by the consumer not 
to be related directly to the passage of 
time. This assumes that the family 
unit’s pattern of living would be geared 
to that of the breadwinner(s), a point 
that might cz might not be argued. 
However, because increased produc- 
tivity has resulted in discretionary pur- 
chasing power and discretionary time, 
the consumer has both time and money 
with which to harvest (or dissipate) 
the rewards of labor. The producer 
and his family have the time to travel, 


to enjoy, to learn, to create. Results in 
terms of marketing are evident on 
every hand: increasing gasoline con- 
sumption, the rise of boating as a rec- 
reation, high fidelity, home workshops ; 
outdoor living, television, renascence in 
serious reading. Add to this the myriad 
of derived products and services, and 
one gets some notion of the effect of 
discretionary time on buying and con- 
sumption patterns. 

Expansion has occurred in goods and 
services, the consumption of which is 
recognized by the consumer to be a 
function of time. 

Of course, a significant proportion 
of discretionary purchasing power will 
be directed toward the acquisition of 
more exotic foods, better shelter facil- 
ities, more extensive wardrobes, no 
matter how great the discretionary time 
available. But it takes no more time to 
eat steak than it does to eat hamburger 
and the consumption of a $50,000 home 
takes no more time than does a $5,000 
home. Conceivably, an individual 
might save all income above that 
needed to maintain a bare subsistence 
or devote all of it to bigger and better 
food, clothing, and shelter or divide it 
in some proportion between saving and 
upgraded necessities. If any of these 
alternatives were adopted, the individ- 
ual’s discretionary time would be given 
over to meditation. Except for the 
very aged, this is not likely; people 
will be doing and consuming something 
with discretionary time. 

Thus time, as well as income, is a 
dimension of demand and consumption. 
An abundance of free time without 
purchasing power would result in a 
primitive civilization indeed. An 
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abundance of purchasing power with- 
out free time existed to a degree in this 
country during World War II. The 
modern communist-dominated — con- 
sumer has neither, while the American 
consumer has a relatively large measure 
of both. The existence of these two 
discretionary dimensions contributes to 
the unique character of the American 


market. 


Discretionary Mobility 


But to purchasing power and time, 
retailing people must add mobility. The 
marketing significance of consumer 
mobility goes far beyond the current 
widely held impression that travel is 
just another means of using up time. 

Kelley points out that purchasing 
patterns may not necessarily be limited 
to a single metropolitan area in the 
future.* Russell’s study of the relation- 
ship (or lack of relationship) between 
income and retail sales in local areas 
clearly exposes the effect of discretion- 
ary mobility on a number of precon- 
ceived notions regarding trading areas.® 
As a result of greatly amplified mobil- 
ity, Weiss considers highway retailing 
to be “the next great retail revolu- 
tion.” *° Paranka explores the trend 
toward interurban development, traces 
a profile of the interurban consumer, 
and enumerates some of the marketing 


SEugene J. Kelley, “Convenience in Consumer 
Purchasing,” Journal of Marketing, XXIII, No. 1 
(July 1958), 32-38. 

*Vera Kilduff Russell, ‘‘The Relationship Be- 
tween Income and Retail Sales,’’ Journal of Market- 
ing, XXI, No. 3 (January 1957), 329-32. 

WE. B. Weiss, Highway Retailing—The Next 
Great Retail Revolution (New York: Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc., 1958), pp. 5-56 
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implications, especially for retailing 
and advertising, in interurbia.'! Print- 
ers’ Ink cites specific cases of inter- 
urban competition : 


1. Madison vs. Chicago’s north- 
west surburbs 

Trenton vs. New York City 
and Philadelphia 

3. Kentucky communities vs. 


~ 


Memphis, Cincinnati, and 
Nashville 

4. Toledo vs. Detroit and Cleve- 
land 


5. Fort Worth vs. Dallas 
6. Colorado Springs vs. Denver 


The significance of more extensive 
consumer mobility in terms of time and 
space can be inferred from a report 
prepared by the American Automobile 
Association which indicates _ that 
twenty-three states plus the District of 
Columbia rank travel among their three 
most important industries..* Many 
publishers have surveyed the travel 
characteristics of their readers and 
state governments have been notably 
active in analyzing the inflow of travel- 
ers. A travel survey made by the 
Bureau of the Census during the first 
fifteen weeks of 1957 produced the 


following data: 


1. During the average winter 
day two million persons were away 
from home on trips."* 


11 Stephen Paranka, Marketing Implications of 
Interurban Development (Atlanta: Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1958), pp. 1-39. 

2“The Frantic Competition to Lure More 
Shoppers Is Reaching Inter-City Stage,” Printers’ 
Ink, 265, No. 12 (December 19, 1958), 7-9. 

18 Americans on the Highway (Washington, D.C.: 
\merican Automobile Association, 1956), p. 11. 

1% Preliminary Report for 1957 Travel Survey 
(Washington, D.C.: Transportation Division, Bu- 


reau of the Census, 1957), p. 2. 
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2. The American public took 
about 48,000,000 round trips 
averaging 4.3 days per round trip 
during the first fifteen weeks of 
oy. 


TABLE I 


Population Growth and Travel 
Growth Compared 


Intercity Passenger 





Population Miles Traveled* 

J Per Cent Per Cent 

Total Change Total Change 
(Mil- from (Bil- from 
Year lions) 1929 lions) 1929 
1929...... 122 pat 186.6 see 
| 123 8 189.4 5 
| 124 1.6 192.3 $1 
LO < ara 125 an 175.6 —6.3 
OSS casos 126 3.3 176.2 —5.9 
ore 126 3.3 190.4 2.0 
ee 127 4.1 201.8 8.1 
ee 128 49 226.6 21.4 
St sintas 129 5.7 261.9 40.4 
1958. ..55. 130 6.6 Fa SW 36.8 
4 ee 131 7.4 266.0 42.6 
ee 132 8.2 279.1 50.0 
SORES ess oe 133 9.0 307.6 64.8 
Sy 135 10.7 274.6 47.1 
i Se [sy 12.3 261.2 40.0 
1944...... 138 13.1 275.4 47.6 
1945...... 140 14.8 300.9 61.3 
ae 141 15.6 349.1 87.1 
1947...... 144 18.0 346.3 85.6 
| Se 147 20.5 355.6 90.6 
eee 149 22.1 379.2 103.2 
ae 152 24.6 397.0 112.8 
re 154 26.2 445.9 139.0 
a by f 28.7 477.8 156.1 
| ee 160 31.1 498.0 166.9 
eee 162 32.8 511.1 173.9 


* Figures are for all forms of transportation and 
reflect absolute changes, not shifts from one form of 
transportation to another. 

Sources: “Population Totals,’’ Statistical Ab- 
stracts of the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, 1957), p. 5. “Passenger Mile Totals,”’ 
Bus Facts, 1955 edition (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Operators, 1955), 
p. 8. Compiled from administrative and statistical 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


15 Ibid. 


TABLE II 


Total Passenger Car Miles and 
Rural Passenger Car Miles 


Compared 
Combined 
Rural and Ratio: 
Urban Rural Rural to 

Passenger Passenger Total 

Car Miles* Car Milest Passenger 
Year (Millions) (Millions) Car Miles 
LC. ee 208,654 99,327 474 
a 4.3... 2752 134,078 486 
1946 ....... 280,637 134,193 477 
ee 392,131 205,375 523 
ae 410,187 222,064 541 
ok er 435,351 237,567 547 
|) 450,605 246,300 545 


* Rural mileage is determined by traffic counts, 
using sampling methods. Combined mileage is de. 
termined from fuel tax records and from total regis. 
tration and average mile per vehicle figures. Urban 
mileage is computed by subtraction. 

t Rural mileage is all that outside cities, incor. 
porated towns or villages, and delimited urban com. 
pacts. 

Source: “Mileage Figures,’’ Automobile Facts and 
Figures, 1955 edition (Detroit: Automobile Manu. 
facturers Association, 1956), p. 36. Compiled from 
reports of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


3. 56 per cent of the trips origi- 
nated within standard metropoli- 
tan areas whereas 44 per cent of 
the trips originated outside stand- 
ard metropolitan areas.’® 
4. 50 per cent of those making 
trips were not in the labor force.” 
5. Approximately two thirds of 
those traveling were between the 
ages of twenty-five and sixty- 
four; 25 per cent were in the age 
bracket up to twentyfour years of 
age and the remainder were sixty- 
five years of age and over.’® 
The figures in Table I show that 
Americans are an increasingly mobile 
society. Those in Table II lend further 
evidence of this trend. 

18 Ibid., p. 29. 


i [bid., p. 33. 
18 Jbid., p. 41. 
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Impact of Shopping Centers on 
Trade in Downtown Cincinnati 


CHARLES H. HINDERSMAN 


Assistant Professor of Marketing 
Miami University, Ohio 








An individual case study to explore the effect of shopping centers 
on older business districts and, in particular, on downtown areas 
or central business districts. The city chosen for research here was 
Cincinnati. Results show that the impact of the new suburban 
competition made a noticeable impression on the total market. 
Period of the study is 1953 to 1958. 








The post-World War II period has 
proved to be a revolutionary era in the 
lives of the American people. The field 
of retailing, in particular, has been af- 
fected. Perhaps the most important, if 
not the most spectacular, development 
in retailing has been the emergence of 
planned shopping centers and the gen- 
erally recognized increased importance 
of suburban retail trade. These mod- 
ern shopping centers, because of their 
potential effect on the reshaping and 
conditioning of consumer behavior, 
rank as the most significant develop- 
ment in retailing since the appearance 
of the supermarket. 

The rise of anything new brings up 
the question of what is the effect on 
the old—in the case of shopping cen- 
ters, what has been their effect on older 
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business districts and, in particular, on 
downtown areas or central business 
districts. The author has completed a 
study * of this question and it became 
apparent in the process that true un- 
derstanding of the problem can be ob- 
tained only through an examination of 
the downtown-suburban relationships 
on an individual market basis. Gener- 
alities and sweeping averages hide 
many variations, and it is only through 
specific market analyses that exact an- 
swers can be extracted. In the present 
article, material dealing with the Cin- 
cinnati market is drawn from the total 
study. It is not proposed that Cin- 
cinnati is a representative market, but 
pi reat Reba oat et baen 


Areas, an unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indiana 
University School of Business, 1959. 
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nevertheless the market pattern that 
occurred in Cincinnati is interesting in 
that the impact of the new suburban 
competition made a noticeable impres- 
sion on the total market. 


CINCINNATI, 1953-1958 


The Cincinnati phase of the study 
consisted of an analysis of the diary 
purchasing records of a consumer panel 
which was composed of a representa- 
tive group of families in the Cincinnati 
area. The analysis covered the years 
1953, a year in which no major shop- 
ping centers were in operation in the 
market, and 1956, 1957, and 1958 which 
together comprise the beginning of the 
shopping-center era in the Cincinnati 
market. Only purchases of department- 
store-type merchandise, that is, cloth- 
ing, household goods, and home fur- 
nishings were included in the analysis. 


The Total Pattern 


The results of the analysis of the 
total purchases of department-store- 
type merchandise is shown in Table I. 
It is evident from the table that down- 
town’s share of the purchases of de- 
partment-store-type merchandise made 
by Cincinnati area residents has de- 
clined. It is important to note that 
downtown’s loss was more severe 
during the two years of full-scale 
shopping-center operation, 1956-1958, 
than in the development stage of 1953- 
1956. However, the large downtown 
stores,?> when considered as a group, 
suffered a loss in market share from 

* For all practical purposes the term “large down- 


town stores” includes Cincinnati’s major department 
stores. 


48.0 per cent in 1953 to 40.9 per cent 
in 1956, after which time the market- 
share losses were relatively minor. The 
other downtown stores, essentially the 
area’s specialty stores, improved their 
market position between 1953 and 1956 
but then experienced a drastic drop in 
market share from 21.3 per cent in 
1956 to 15.1 per cent in 1958. 

An important market factor not 
shown in the table is the performance 
of the suburban branches of the large 
downtown stores during the period. 
These branches, all of which were lo- 
cated in the selected shopping centers,’ 
increased their total market share from 
5.7 per cent in 1956 to 7.1 per cent in 
1957 and finally to 7.6 per cent in 1958, 
The addition of the market shares ob- 
tained by the branch stores to those of 
the large downtown stores reveals that, 
as a group, the large stores held their 
market position from 1953 through 
1958. In 1953 the large stores cap- 
tured 48.0 per cent of the market; in 
1958, the large downtown stores plus 
the suburban branches obtained a com- 
bined market share of 47.0 per cent. 

The outlying area retailers managed 
to acquire a greater share of the mar- 
ket at the expense of the downtown 
area during the period covered by the 
study. The selected shopping centers 
obtained 12.0 per cent of the purchases 
of department-store-type merchandise 
in 1957 and 12.9 per cent in 1958. It is 
interesting to note that the share of the 
market obtained in 1958 by the other 
outlying stores, which includes stores 
in minor planned shopping centers as 

$8 The four shopping centers that were included in 
the selected group were Western Hills Plaza, Ken- 
wood Plaza, Swifton Village Center, and the New- 


port Center. These centers are considered to be of 


sufficient size to attract patronage from beyond the 
center's “neighborhood. 
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TABLE I 


Percentage Distribution of the Purchases of Department-Store-Type 
Merchandise Between the Downtown and Outlying Area Stores That 
Were Made by Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


Per Cent Total 
Depariment-Store-T ype Merchandise 
—_ * 





“1958 1957 1956 1953 
i or Lends ak ethibveneashweb en 54.5 58.5 62.2 66.6 
Harve DOWMOWN SOMES... 0... cccccccveccvcess 39.4 40.6 40.9 48.0 
Other Downtown Stores... 2... csscevsccccsss 15.1 17.9 si 18.6 
NN aga isc hin ons de ve ow eeed ocvee 45.5 41.5 37.8 33.4 
Selected Shopping Centers.................0005 12.9 12.0 +* * 
SPIT PENI SLOPES so ooo 6a ieseied scacccesve’ 32.6 29.5 nie * 
* Shopping centers not in operation. 
** Data not available. 
TABLE II 


Percentage Distribution of Women’s and Misses’ Apparel Purchases 
Between the Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made 
by Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


ee a. | a St i a a a ar a 
RN orate irs Cin wins ial yraiaia vidie: ie 
Other Downtown Stores................... 

Ee 


Outer Outiyite Stores... cc cee cics os 


* Shopping centers not in operation. 
** Data not reported. 


well as those in the older established 
suburban business districts, was less 
than that obtained by all outlying area 
retailers in 1953. 


Individual Merchandise Class Pat- 
terns 


Indications are clear that the balance 
of retail trade of department-store-type 
merchandise in the Cincinnati market 
has shifted toward the outlying area. 
The movement becomes more clear, 
however, when the downtown-suburban 


Winter 1959-1960 


Per Cent Women’s and Misses’ 
Apparel Purchases 
— 





1958 1957 1956 1953 
ee J28 76.6 85.9 
wre 51.3 55.3 59.5 
Mee 20.8 21.3 26.4 
ry 27.9 23.4 14.1 

14.2 12.6 +* * 
sae eee 15.3 + * 


patterns of individual classes of mer- 
chandise are examined. In the follow- 
ing sections these patterns are pre- 
sented for the eight major types or 
classes of department-store-type mer- 
chandise. 

Women’s and misses’ apparel. 
Women’s and misses’ apparel sales, as 
evidenced in Table II, are concentrated 
in Cincinnati’s downtown area. How- 
ever, the shift away from this portion 
of the Cincinnati market has been se- 
vere and is apparently the result of the 
establishment of planned shopping cen- 
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ters in the market. In 1953, 85.9 per 
cent of the purchases of this class of 
merchandise were made in the down- 
town area. This percentage dropped 
to 76.6 per cent in 1956, the first year 
of full-scale shopping-center operation, 
and the trend continued in 1957 and 
1958 as the downtown area obtained a 
smaller share of the market in each of 
the last two years. 

Within the downtown area the bulk 
of the market share loss has been 
shouldered by the other downtown 
stores, which are essentially the down- 
town specialty’ stores. These outlets 
have witnessed their combined share 
of the market dropping from 26.4 
per cent in 1953 to 15.8 per cent in 
1958. The large downtown stores, on 
the other hand, dominate the sale of 
women’s and misses’ apparel in the 
Cincinnati market ; however, the degree 
of domination diminished to some ex- 
tent between 1953 and 1958. Although 
the market share of the large stores 
was less in 1958 than in 1953 or 1956, 
it was greater in that year than it was 
in 1957. If the market share of the 
suburban branches is included, the large 
stores, as a group, have increased their 
position in the women’s and misses’ 
apparel market. These branches ob- 
tained 5.7 per cent of the purchases of 
women’s and misses’ apparel in 1956: 
7.7 per cent in 1957; and 8.6 per cent 
in 1958 which, when added to the share 
obtained by the downtown operations, 
brings their combined market share up 
to 61.0 per cent, 59.0 per cent, and 63.3 
per cent for 1956, 1957, and 1958 
respectively. 

The selected shopping centers have 
become an important factor in the sale 


of women’s and misses’ apparel in the 
Cincinnati market. This is indicated by 
the increase in their market from 12.6 
per cent in 1957 to 14.2 per cent in 
1958. This is significant, for this latter 
percentage is approximately equal to 
that obtained by the total outlying area 
stores in 1953, the last pre-shopping- 
center year in Cincinnati. It should be 
noted also that outlying stores, other 
than those in the selected shopping cen- 
ters, obtained a market share in 1957 
and 1958 which exceeded the 1953 out- 
lying area percentage. Some of this 
volume is obtained by the stores in 
newer shopping areas and the smaller 
neighborhood planned shopping cen- 
ters, but a considerable portion of it 
must be considered as falling to the 
older suburban shopping districts. 

Women’s and misses’ accessories. 
The sales pattern for women’s and 
misses’ accessories is similar to that of 
women’s and misses’ apparel in that 
the market’s sales are highly concen- 
trated in the downtown area. In the 
Cincinnati market in 1953, 83.5 per 
cent of the women’s and misses’ acces- 
sory purchases took place in the down- 
town area; however, five years later in 
1958, evidence of new suburban com- 
petition was indicated as downtown's 
share of the market slipped to 72.3 
per cent. On the other hand, down- 
town’s performance in 1958 was an 
improvement over 1957 when its mar- 
ket share was 67.0 per cent. As indi- 
cated in Table III, the improved posi- 
tion of the downtown area in 19538 re- 
sulted from the rise of the downtown 
specialty stores in the sale of this mer- 
chandise category. 

In the sale of women’s and misses’ 
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TABLE III 


Percentage Distribution of Women’s and Misses’ Accessory Purchases 
Between the Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made 
by Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


Set Downtown Areas... 2.5.55... ccceds sce 
irc shhbsebeseeensnsssebanente 
Other Downtown Stores................2.. 

SE 
Selected Shopping Centers................. 
eG SS. ee 


* Shopping centers not in operation. - 
** Data not reported. 


accessories, the large downtown stores 
have suffered a greater market share 
loss between 1953 and 1958 than was 
experienced in the case of women’s 
and misses’ apparel. In 1953, for ex- 
ample, these large stores obtained 67.7 
per cent of the purchases of women’s 
and misses’ accessories as compared to 
59.5 per cent of the women’s and 
misses’ apparel purchases. In 1958, 
however, the large downtown stores 
obtained approximately 55 per cent of 
the market of both merchandise catego- 
ries. Thus while the apparel loss was 
comparatively slight, the loss in market 
share of accessories was quite severe. 
This market development may be ex- 
plained, at least in part, by the fact 
that the suburban branches of the large 
downtown stores have been able to ob- 
tain a larger share of accessory pur- 
chases than apparel purchases. The 
branch outlets gathered market shares 
in women’s and misses’ accessories of 
7.2 per cent in 1956, 10.4 per cent in 
1957, and 9.4 per cent in 1958; in con- 
trast, the corresponding apparel market 
shares were 5.7 per cent, 7.7 per cent, 
and 8.6 per cent respectively. 


Winter 1959-1960 


Per Cent Women’s and Misses’ 
Accessory Purchases 
—_— 





1958 1957 1956 1953 
occa ae 67.0 73.9 83.5 
soos Oe 54.5 62.6 67.7 
ious ew 12.5 11.3 15.8 
PPE 6 g 33.0 26.1 16.5 
vies A 14.5 +* * 
‘co Sane 18.5 +* * 


In the outlying area, the selected 
shopping centers and the other outlying 
retailers lost competitive position in the 
women’s and misses’ accessory market 
between 1957 and 1958. However, their 
combined market share was greater in 
1958 than in 1956; and the total share 
going outside the downtown area was 
considerably higher in each of the 
shopping-center-era years than in 1953. 

Men’s clothing and furnishings. The 
balance of retail trade of men’s cloth- 
ing and furnishings has taken a sub- 
stantial shift away from the downtown 
area in the Cincinnati market. As in- 
dicated in Table IV, downtown’s share 
in 1953 was 74.6; this percentage fell 
to 63.0 per cent in 1956, 59.6 per cent 
in 1957, and 54.3 per cent in 1958. The 
magnitude of these percentage figures 
indicates that the sale of this type of 
merchandise is not concentrated in the 
downtown area to the same extent as 
is the sale of women’s and misses’ ap- 
parel and accessories. It was indicated 
previously that in 1958 over 70.0 per 
cent of the purchases of “women’s 
wear” were made in the downtown 
area. 
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TABLE IV 


Percentage Distribution of Men’s Clothing and Furnishings Purchases 
Between the Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made by 
Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


Total Downtown Area..........scccsscccsces 
NR oe oan Gihus cin ba 0 oo sia eigen eS os 
Other Downtown Stores................05- 

MOA SMUG PUTCO. voces ccs daens cr cwses 
Selected Shopping Centers................. 
Other Outlying Stores..................... 


* Shopping centers not in operation. 
** Data not reported. 


Within the downtown area, the large 
stores and the other downtown stores 
have experienced severe losses in shares 
of the men’s clothing and furnishings 
market. The greater loss has been 
shouldered by the large stores; how- 
ever, the bulk of their market share 
loss took place between 1953 and 1956. 
The remaining downtown stores as a 
group, on the other hand, suffered a 
small drop in the period of shopping- 
center development, that is, between 
1953 and 1956, but the decline in mar- 
ket share has been accelerated during 
the period of shopping-center opera- 
tion, that is, 1956 through 1958. 

The volume obtained by the branches 
of the large downtown stores has not 
compensated for the market share losses 
experienced by large downtown stores 
in the sale of men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings. These branches obtained mar- 
ket shares of 4.2 per cent in 1956, 4.8 
per cent in 1957, and 6.9 per cent in 
1958. These percentages, when added 
to the market share percentages of the 


Per Cent Men’s Clothing and 
Furnishings Purchases 





1958 1957 1956 1953 
183 ow 59.6 63.0 74.6 
5 oe 36.2 35.5 45.0 
Ted 23.4 27.5 29.6 
‘aoe 40.4 37.0 25.4 
soos BO 13.3 ” . 
see ae 27.1 ” . 


large downtown stores, do not equal 
the share of the market obtained by 
these large stores in 1953. It is in- 
teresting to note also that the branches 
obtained a smaller share of the market 
in the sale of men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings than they did in the markets 
of other classes of clothing or apparel. 
This may be a reflection of the rela- 
tive importance of the large downtown 
stores’ position in the sale of the vari- 
ous merchandise categories. The large 
stores obtain a smaller share of the 
market for men’s clothing than they 
do in the other types of apparel mar- 
kets, and consequently, the entire pat- 
tern, including customer preferences, 
merchandise assortments, competition, 
etc., is transferred to the branch-store 
operation. 

In the outlying area, the selected 
shopping centers and the remaining 
outlying stores increased their market 
shares in 1958 over those obtained in 
1957. Although, as indicated above, the 
branch stores appear relatively weaker 
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TABLE V 


Percentage Distribution of Children’s Apparel Purchases Between 
the Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made by 
Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


We TIO WENOOT FPCA oon ciccicccccsvacees 
EE Tae ko Seki AES OK kuA RRR NHS 
Other Downtown Stores...............000. 

tet CURVE ATOR 6 ois osc.ccivic cs ccnivesaWe's ves 
Selected Shopping Centers................. 
Other Oathying Stores. ec ocics ccc ciesisee ces 


* Shopping centers not in operation. 
** Data not reported. 


in the sale of men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings than in the sale of women’s 
clothing, the selected shopping centers 
themselves appear stronger in the men’s 
clothing market than in the market for 
women’s apparel and accessories. This 
set of circumstances gives a fair indi- 
cation that within the selected shop- 
ping centers the competition faced by 
the large-store branch is more heavily 
aimed at the male than the female of 
the family. 

Children’s apparel. The downtown 
area has lost competitive ground to the 
market’s outlying area. In 1953, down- 
town stores obtained 69.4 per cent of 
the volume in children’s apparel, but 
by 1958 the market share had fallen to 
approximately 50.7 per cent. Table V 
suggests that this loss did not take 
place gradually. In the three-year in- 
terval between 1953 and 1956 the de- 
cline in market share from 69.4 per 
cent to 62.9 per cent was less than the 
drastic change down to a market share 
of 53.2 per cent that took place during 
1957. This development suggests the 
importance of the selected shopping 


Winter 1959-1960 


Per Cent Children’s Apparel 





Pu rchases 

1958 1957 1956 1953 
nen ee Sous 62.9 69.4 
cose SO 42.7 46.5 50.2 
ccok ee 10.5 15.9 19.2 
soso ee 46.8 37.1 30.6 
er i 19.6 + * 
jiG:< ae 27.2 +* * 


centers in the sale of children’s ap- 
parel for 1957, which was the first full 
year of operation of two of the four 
important shopping centers in the Cin- 
cinnati market. 

Downtown Cincinnati’s share of the 
children’s apparel market is slightly 
less than that obtained in the men’s 
clothing and furnishings market. In 
turn, it can be recalled that the down- 
town-area market share of the men’s- 
wear market was considerably below 
that obtained in the women’s-wear 
market. In other words, downtown 
Cincinnati, in relation to the outlying 
area, is considerably stronger in the 
sale of women’s apparel and accessories 
than it is in the sale of men’s and chil- 
dren’s apparel. 

An examination of the experiences 
of the two primary retail components 
within the downtown area—the large 
stores and the other downtown stores 
—suggests an end to the similarity be- 
tween children’s apparel and men’s 
clothing and furnishings patterns. The 
large downtown stores experienced a 
loss in the share of the children’s ap- 
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parel market between 1953 and 1958; 
however, when the branch operations 
are considered, the large stores’ total 
position is improved. Such was not true 
in the case of men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings. These branches, as a group, 
managed to receive 6.4 per cent of the 
market in 1956, 10.5 per cent in 1957, 
and 10.6 per cent in 1958. When these 
percentages are added to the shares 
obtained by their downtown operations, 
the total large-store shares are 52.9 
per cent for 1956, 53.2 per cent in 
1957, and 52.1 per cent in 1958—all 
of which are greater than the market 
share of 50.2 per cent that was received 
by the large stores in 1953. On the 
other hand, the other downtown stores 
have found that their share of market 
was cut in half between 1953 and 1958. 
In Table V it can be seen that the per- 
centage of children’s apparel sales go- 
ing to this group of stores has skidded 
from 19.2 per cent in 1953 to 15.9 per 
cent in 1956, to 10.5 per cent in 1957, 
and finally down to 9.2 per cent in 
1958. At this point it is evident that 
these stores now play a relatively lesser 
role in the market for children’s ap- 
parel than they do in the sale of men’s 
and women’s clothing in the Cincinnati 
market. 

In the outlying area, the selected 
shopping centers appear to be strong 
factors in the total market. Approxi- 
mately one fifth of the children’s ap- 
parel purchases that were made by Cin- 
cinnati area residents in 1957 and 1958 
were made in the selected shopping 
centers. In addition, these centers im- 
proved their market position in 1958 
over what it had been in 1957. 

Piece goods. The balance of trade in 


regard to piece goods has also shifted 
in the direction of the outlying area in 
the Cincinnati market. In 1953, 85.6 
per cent of the piece goods purchases 
were made in the downtown area; in 
1958, downtown’s share of the market 
had fallen to 64.9 per cent. It seems 
that while the downtown area continues 
to dominate the total market, its posi- 
tion is in jeopardy as the outlying area 
improves its share of this portion of 
the market. 

Within the downtown area the large 
stores and the remaining downtown 
stores suffered severe market share 
losses between 1953 and 1956. The 
other downtown stores raised their 
market share from 11.2 per cent in 
1956 to 12.1 per cent in 1957, but then 
they suffered another setback in 1958 
as their share of piece goods purchases 
in the market dropped to 9.3 per cent. 
The large downtown stores, on the 
other hand, suffered a large market 
share loss between 1956 and 1957 and 
an additional smaller loss in 1958. 

Those large downtown stores having 
suburban branches may take solace in 
the success of these outlets in the piece 
goods market. Their importance is evi- 
denced by the fact that the branches 
were able to obtain market shares of 
8.9 per cent in 1956, 11.9 per cent in 
1957, and 14.7 per cent in 1958. The 
combined operations of large down- 
town stores and the branches gave the 
large-store group a greater proportion 
of the piece goods market in 1956, 
1957, and 1958 than they possessed in 
1953. 

The success of the large-store 
branches in the sale of piece goods is 
indicative of the importance of the se- 
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TABLE VI 


Percentage Distribution of Piece Goods Purchases Between the 
Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made by 
Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


Per Cent of Piece Goods Purchases 
2 





“1958 1957 1956 1953 

ee DID PAIOR, oiccc sss cn cndeondabconeres 64.9 68.3 72.7 85.6 

te nigh b4 stakes bse tewheess hee 55.6 56.2 61.5 67.1 

Other Downtown Stores.............eeeeeeeeee 9.3 12.1 11.2 18.1 
EE NOEUEEEE DADO: 5.5 55500 60s 6 tio boo 0 d0008000 pe 35.1 31.7 27.3 14.4 

Selected Shopping Centers...............000005 19.1 16.5 + * 

Mer CUI SlOreS «565 occ cc cecasccecees 16.0 15.2 +* * 

* Shopping centers not in operation. 

** Data not reported. 

TABLE VII 


Percentage Distribution of Furniture Purchases Between the 
Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made by 
Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


Oe IDOWIMOWH ATOR. 50.55 ccs ccs vcsvssvens 
EE EPC ECE EC CETTE TCT TT Cee 
Other Downtown Stores................45. 

NE RUT ATO Si 6 obs cc sic os see ances 
Selected Shopping Centers................. 
cn PeeeT errr rer rrr Ty 


* Shopping centers not in operation. 
** Data not reported. 


lected shopping centers in this portion 
of the department-store-type merchan- 
dise market. Table VI reveals that 
these shopping centers improved their 
market share in 1958 over what it had 
been in 1957. It is more important 
perhaps to note that the market shares 
earned by the selected shopping centers 
in 1957 and 1958 were greater than 
that which was obtained by the entire 
group of outlying area retailers in 
1953. 

Furniture. Table VII indicates that 
the downtown area has been losing 
ground to the outlying area between 


Winter 1959-1960 


Per Cent of Furniture Purchases 





1958 1957 1956 1953 
..e. 46.9 52.3 57.7 68.4 
sce 24.3 27.3 55.3 
cece ae 28.0 30.4 13.1 
ioe0 aed 47.7 42.3 31.6 
oad = ae 4.6 ** * 
wee. 49.2 43.1 ** * 


1953 and 1958. In 1958, the point was 
reached where the downtown area no 
longer obtained a majority of the fur- 
niture purchases of Cincinnati area 
residents. It can also be seen from 
this table that the large downtown 
stores are comparatively weak in the 
sale of furniture; from 1956 through 
1958 the large stores were only able 
to obtain approximately one fourth of 
the total furniture purchases. By way 
of comparison, these large stores, as 
indicated earlier, received as much as 
50 per cent of the women’s apparel 
purchases. 
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Within the downtown area, the large 
stores after a drastic loss between 1953 
and 1956 have held ground at a rela- 
tively low market share level. The 
other downtown stores gained in mar- 
ket share between 1953 and 1956 but 
then dropped off from 30.4 per cent 
in 1956 to 20.9 per cent in 1958. 
The magnitude of these figures, how- 
ever, suggests that downtown furniture 
stores are relatively more important in 
the sale of their particular specialty 
than are the other types of downtown 
specialty stores in the sale of such 
merchandise as women’s clothing, chil- 
dren’s apparel, and piece goods. 

The outlying area furniture outlets 
appear to be gaining steadily in obtain- 
ing a greater and greater share of fur- 
niture sales in the Cincinnati market. 
However, the selected shopping centers 
have not been a strong factor in this 
aspect of the shifting balance of retail 
trade. It is shown in Table VII that 
only 4.6 and 3.9 per cent of the furni- 
ture purchases were made in these 
shopping centers in 1957 and 1958 re- 
spectively. Furniture buying in the out- 
lying area is evidently taking place in 
the older neighborhood shopping dis- 
tricts and in newer strip developments. 

Appliances. The market pattern es- 
tablished in the appliance classification 
is interesting in that it does not fit the 
general mold. A shift of appliance sales 
away from the downtown area did not 
take place in the period between 1953 
and 1958. Downtown’s share of the 
appliance purchases of Cincinnati area 
residents increased from 29.1 per cent 
in 1953 to 40.0 per cent in 1956, and 
then rose to 43.0 per cent in 1957 be- 
fore falling to 33.3 per cent in 1958. 
In spite of the loss between 1957 and 


1958, the downtown area had a better 
market position in 1958 than it had in 
1953. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that the level of market shares 
obtained by the downtown area testi- 
fies to the relative unimportance of the 
area in the sale of appliances. The 
downtown area is weaker in the sale of 
appliances than in the sale of any of 
the other classes of department-store- 
type merchandise. In none of the sales 
of these other merchandise classes does 
downtown receive as small a portion of 
the market as that which it obtains in 
the sale of appliances. 

Within the downtown area the large 
stores and the other downtown stores 
increased their shares of the appliances 
purchased by Cincinnati area residents 
between 1953 and 1956; however, the 
large-store increase was considerably 
less than that of the other downtown 
outlets. Both classes of retail estab- 
lishments experienced improved mar- 
ket positions in 1957 and each suffered 
a drop in its share of the market in 
1958, although the large stores’ loss 
was smaller than the loss inflicted on 
the other downtown stores. At the 
end of 1958 the large stores had ob- 
tained a share of the market that was 
approximately equal to their 1953 mar- 
ket share, but the other downtown 
stores improved their over-all position 
by garnering 13.8 per cent of the mar- 
ket in 1958 as compared to 10.1 per 
cent in 1953. 

In the outlying area it seems ap- 
parent from the evidence presented in 
Table VIII that in the sale of appli- 
ances, as in the sale of furniture, the 
selected shopping centers are not im- 
portant factors in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket. These centers obtained a mere 4.7 
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TABLE VIII 


Percentage Distribution of Appliance Purchases Between the 
Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made by 
Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


ME TIOWIMOWE ATOR cin idicss os oeckn cece cesees 
a Ee ee Oe ee rere ree ee 
Other Downtown Stores...........0ccccece. 

UE MOMECEINE TIED 6 osc oscd ccc ec es cdseccinces 
Selected Shopping Centers.................. 
oT GE a a re 


* Shopping centers not in operation. 
** Data not reported. 


per cent of appliance sales in 1958. 
The remaining outlying area retailers, 
on the other hand, dominated the sale 
of appliances in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket during the period covered by the 
study ; this fact suggests that any move- 
ment in the balance of appliance trade 
away from the downtown area must 
have taken place earlier than 1953, if 
such a change occurred at all. The 
central business district statistics of 
the 1954 Census of Business indicate 
that “household appliance, radio, TV 
stores” in Cincinnati’s central business 
district accounted for 29.7 per cent in 
1948 and 18.8 per cent in 1954 of the 
sales of all stores of this class that were 
located in the standard metropolitan 
area. The loss from 29.7 per cent to 
18.8 per cent is significant but these 
percentages also point out that as far 
back as 1948 the majority of sales of 
this retailer class took place in the 
outlying area. The experience of this 
one type of retailer, an important but 
not the only seller of appliances, is not 
conclusive, but nevertheless indicative 
of the appliance sales pattern. 
Miscellaneous household goods. The 
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Per Cent of Appliance Purchases 


1953 


1958 ~ 1957 1956 
33.3 43.0 40.0 29.1 
19.5 23.6 22.7 19.0 
13.8 19.4 17.3 10.1 
66.7 57.0 60.0 70.9 
4.7 47 ** * 
sae eee 42.3 ** * 


shifts that have taken place in the Cin- 
cinnati market between 1953 and 1958 
for miscellaneous household goods have 
resulted in a strengthened position for 
the downtown area. Downtown’s over- 
all share increased from 53.1 per cent 
in 1953 to 61.3 per cent in 1956 and 
then held at 58.9 per cent in 1957 and 
1958. Downtown’s share of the market 
has thus been maintained at a relatively 
high level during the 1953-1958 period. 

Within the downtown area the mar- 
ket shares of the large stores and the 
other downtown stores have tended to 
move in opposite directions. Between 
1953 and 1956 the large stores suffered 
a loss in their share of the market ; but 
at the same time, the other downtown 
stores were improving their market 
position. From 1956 through 1958 the 
reverse pattern resulted as the large- 
store share increased from 35.3 per 
cent to 47.8 per cent and the other 
downtown stores witnessed a decline in 
their market share from 26.0 per cent 
to 11.1 per cent. The large stores’ 
over-all position is even better if the 
branch stores are considered. These 
branch operations acquired 3.6 per cent 
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TABLE IX 


Percentage Distribution of Miscellaneous Household Goods Purchases 
Between the Downtown and Outlying Stores That Were Made 
by Cincinnati Area Residents in 1953 and 1956-1958 


Total Downtown Area............0.eceeeeees 
DD I ina. 6 555515 5 53 sib o's 0s ss Ssle 600% 
Other Downtown Stores................0.: 

Ce ee ee 
Selected Shopping Centers................. 
Other Outlying Stores..................... 


* Shopping centers not in operation. 
** Data not reported. 


of the miscellaneous household goods 
purchases in 1956, 6.2 per cent in 1957, 
and 9.0 per cent in 1958 which, when 
added to the percentages credited to 
large stores’ downtown business, brings 
their total market shares to 38.9 per 
cent in 1956, 51.9 per cent in 1957, and 
56.8 per cent in 1958. 

The success of the large-store 
branches has had its effect on the retail 
trade of miscellaneous household goods 
in the outlying area. Table IX indi- 
cates that the selected shopping cen- 
ters increased their market share in 
1958 over what it had been in 1957. 
However, the shopping-center volume 
in this merchandise category seems to 
take place primarily in the branches of 
the large downtown stores. In 1958, for 
example, the selected shopping centers 
obtained 11.5 per cent of the purchases 
of miscellaneous household goods but 
the branch stores which are located in 
these centers accounted for 9.0 per 
cent. In other words, all of the other 
shopping center stores combined ob- 
tained a mere 2.5 per cent of the mar- 
ket in 1958. Those retail outlets in the 


‘<<. 


Per Cent Miscellaneous Household 
Goods Purchases 


—-A-_-— 





19581957 1956 s«1983 
58.9 58.9 61.3 53.1 
wee. 478 45.7 35.3 43.9 
ere | 13.2 26.0 9.2 
41.1 41.1 38.7 46.9 
=~ 8.1 * * 
33.0 * * 


outlying area which are not located in 
the selected shopping centers suffered 
a loss in market share from 33.0 per 
cent in 1957 to 29.6 per cent in 1958. 


Summary 


Several factors seem to stand out as 
the balance of retail trade shifts away 
from the downtown area. It should be 
noted first of all that the balance of re- 
tail trade did not shift away from the 
downtown area in every case. The 
downtown area, for example, obtained 
a greater share of the purchases of ap- 
pliances and miscellaneous household 
goods in 1958 than in 1953. Down- 
town’s position in the sale of appli- 
ances, however, is weaker than in the 
sale of any of the other types of mer- 
chandise. In addition, the downtown 
area obtained a smaller market share of 
appliance sales from 1956 through 
1958. On the other hand, however, 
downtown’s position in the sales of 
miscellaneous household goods _ im- 
proved steadily from 1953 through 


(Continued on page 215) 
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Merchandise Distribution in 


Tropical Africa 


MILDRED RENDL MARCUS 


Lecturer on Economics, Hunter College 





College. 





This report is derived from a recent visit to a dozen capital cities 
in Tropical Africa and about 25 secondary cities. It gives the au- 
thor’s personal impressions of retailing in this area, based on a 
relatively short stay. Dr. Marcus has her B.S. from the New York 
University School of Commerce and her Ph.D. from Radcliffe 








From Dakar on the west coast— 
through Equatorial Africa and the 
Congo—to Mombasa on the east coast, 
the pattern of merchandise distribu- 
tion is the same in Tropical Africa. It 
is picturesque, obsolete, inefficient, and 
expensive. 

This observation is concerned with 
the distribution of merchandise to Af- 
ricans. In much of Tropical Africa 
there are, of course, sizable European 
communities—English, French, Bel- 
gian, and Portuguese—which have sep- 
arate retail facilities, although some of 
them do cater to a limited amount of 
African trade. In general, however, it 
is safe to say that in Tropical Africa 
there are no mass distribution outlets, 
no supermarkets, no chain stores, no 
mail order business, and no shopping 
centers for the African population. 
Most of the advertising, except for 
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petroleum products and some European 
trade-marked merchandise, is directed 
to American or European purchasers 
and not to Africans. 


Outdoor Markets 


In the cities and in the villages of 
West Africa, merchandise purchases 
are made primarily in outdoor mar- 
kets. These markets may be as small 
as a half-acre or as large as a dozen 
square city blocks. Depending upon 
the number of people they serve, these 
may be daily markets or weekly mar- 
kets. In general, the retailers or trad- 
ers are women who are called mammy 
traders. The percentage of women 
traders in a market varies, but in the 
largest African city of Tropical Africa 
—Ibadan, Nigeria, with a population 
of more than half a million—at least 
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70 per cent of the retail trade is con- 
trolled by women. Most of these 
women are penny mammy traders; 
their customers buy one razor biade, 
two cigarettes, a handful of salt, three 
bananas, or a few tomatoes. There are 
other mammy traders, however, who 
can command a monthly credit of $20,- 
000 or more from the large European 
wholesale establishments in the area. 
These women sell to a series of middle- 
women who ultimately sell to the penny 
mammy trader. Mammy traders are 
usually illiterate, but even those who 
buy thousands of dollars worth of tex- 
tiles, utensils, food, and appliances on 
credit each month and then distribute 
the products to scores of middle- 
women, remember each transaction to 
the penny. 

It is customary for an African 
woman who lives in a city or village— 
and who is thus not required to plant, 
hoe, and harvest the crops—to become 
a trader after she marries and has a 
few children. It is her duty to support 
herself and her children, and the only 
way she knows how is by trading. The 
initial capital for her enterprise is usu- 
ally provided by her husband who then 
expects her to earn her own income, 
and in many instances, to contribute to 
his. 

Mammy traders in cities or larger 
villages sit in market places and sell 
their wares from a mat spread out on 
the ground before them. Their stock 
in trade can usually be carried in a 
basket on their heads. They may sell 
handfuls of peanuts, kola nuts, or pep- 
pers, bananas, tomatoes, and fish by 
the piece; or packets of razor blades, 
bars of Lux soap, and tubes of Colgate 
dental cream. 


In larger market places, the women 
traders may share open wooden booths, 
In Ibadan the market place contains 
some three thousand stalls about eight 
feet by eight feet in area; many are 
subdivided into four-by-four-feet 
booths. In such markets the distribu- 
tion is more specialized. A section of 
the market is devoted to vegetables, 
another to fruit, another to fish, and 
so on. Textiles, drugs, miscellaneous 
hardware, and utensils are sold in the 
same fashion. Each market also has 
booths which cater to hungry shoppets; 
the women sel! roasted plantains or 
bananas, fish, cold drinks, or hot fufu 
which is a food staple that looks like 
cooked farina and is served on a ba- 
nana-leaf plate. 

In both large cities and small villages 
women traders also sell merchandise on 
street corners, under shade trees, or in 
front of their homes. The products are 
displayed in neat rows on the ground, 
on a mat, or on tops of wooden crates. 
Many of these women open their 
“shops” at dawn; others work through- 
out the night. In Kumasi, in the in- 
terior of Ghana, it is astonishing to see 
row upon row of mammy traders open 
for business at 11 o’clock in the eve- 
ning; their products are displayed on 
wooden crates dimly lit by kerosene 
lamps. 


Pricing 

The ultimate price of the product to 
the customer is, of course, high. It 
passes through innumerable hands be- 
fore it reaches the consumer, and all 
the middlemen must make an income. 
Although the initial trader may operate 
on an extremely small gross margin, 
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the final sale price may be two hundred 
or three hundred per cent above the 
original cost. In rural areas the markup 
would, of course, be higher; in the 
cities where competition is extremely 
keen, it would be lower. There is, 
however, no single price system, and 
even the largest wholesalers haggle with 
their distributors over price. More- 
over, since few records are kept and 
the number of hands a product passes 
through are indeterminate, the volume 
of goods sold, price policy, or inventory 
on hand are all a mystery. 

The retail distribution function of 
the mammy trader is most prominent 
in West Africa. In East Africa, Cen- 
tral Africa, and to a much smaller ex- 
tent in West Africa, retail trade is 
largely in the hands of foreign busi- 
nessmen. These businessmen are al- 
most entirely Indians or Pakistanis in 
East Africa; in Central Africa they are 
primarily Greeks, Portuguese, and Syr- 
ians ; in West Africa they are primarily 
Lebanese and Syrians. These retailers 
operate large and small retail outlets, 
primarily the latter, in portico-covered 
stucco shops in the cities and in wooden 
and tin shacks in the native African 
quarters. Their control is extensive 
and intensive. One of the largest prob- 
lems in East and Central Africa is the 
control of retail trade by non-A fricans. 
These merchants provide a real func- 
tion—they distribute heretofore un- 
known goods to Africans in the city 
and in rural areas. I was astonished to 
find an Indian distributing English 
soap and American razor blades to 
thatched-hut shops in the middle of 
elephant and crocodile country in 
Uganda near the Sudan border. The 
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only available transportation to the area 
is by steamer up the Albert Nile River ; 
the Africans here wear a_ limited 
amount of clothing, and many of them 
are decorated with massive scars into 
which pieces of glass have been in- 
serted for beauty’s sake. 

It is nevertheless true that the for- 
eigners have a monopoly on retail dis- 
tribution, and their profit margins are 
unrealistically high. The other side of 
the story is, of course, that if the In- 
dians did not distribute foreign mer- 
chandise in the area, nobody would. 
The Africans themselves are illiterate, 
lack capital and training, and have no 
access to borrowed funds in most areas. 
The Uganda government, however, is 
trying to promote African participa- 
tion in trade by providing training pro- 
grams and underwriting African retail 
establishments, but their development 
programs are nevertheless minute in 
relation to need, and the effects of their 
efforts will remain insignificant for a 
long time to come. The most encourag- 
ing factor is that the problem has been 
recognized and something is being done 
about it. A recent government plan to 
construct small retail and petty whole- 
sale units which can be rented to Af- 
rican tradesmen at subeconomic rents 
should accelerate the progress of the 
African in trade. 

Although some A fricans have started 
to play a larger role in the commercial 
sphere of East Africa on their own, 
they need lots of help if they are to 
compete with the trained, experienced, 
and more aggressive Indian tradesmen. 
Especially needed are elementary edu- 
cational programs which will teach the 
African simple bookkeeping and “how 
to price” and “how to determine costs.” 
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Policies in Tropical Africa 


Large European trading concerns in 
Tropical Africa, primarily the United 
Africa Company and its subsidiaries, 
have recognized the need for training 
Africans in wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution and are beginning to advance 
them more extensive short-term credit 
facilities. However, they have barely 
scratched the surface. A new policy of 
the company in East Africa, which has 
been very successful in West Africa, 
should be of value. Under the plan a 
portion of an African petty wholesal- 
er’s commission, the amount based 
upon his sales turnover, would be re- 
tained by the company as a security 
reserve and would enable the African 
to increase his credit facilities with the 
Company as his security reserve was 
built up. The Company is also increas- 
ing the size of its African staff—sales, 
clerical, and artisan—in numbers, and 
as a percentage of its total workers, 
and extending the training opportuni- 
ties to them which were formerly avail- 
able only to Europeans and Indians. 
The Company, of course, faces many 
problems in its Africanization program 
in East Africa, primarily how to pay 
men of different races performing the 
same job, but who have such vastly 
different standards of living. A tenta- 
tive solution has been the provision of 
a housing allowance, which is highest 
for the European, somewhat lower for 
the Indian, and lowest of all for the 
African. This is not the ideal long-run 
solution to the problem, but it is a ten- 
tative one, and it does serve the all-im- 
portant purpose of increasing educa- 
tional and employment opportunities 
for Africans. 

Nevertheless, technical aid and gov- 


ernment funds are needed in any Af- 
ricanization program. In Tanganyika, 
according to one estimate, about 90 
per cent of the export crops raised by 
Africans are marketed through Asian 
middlemen. An incidental undesirable 
social by-product of this situation has 
been a growing African hostility 
toward the Indian minority. The lat- 
ter’s prosperity has also produced a 
suspicion of gouging and excessive 
markups by the Indians, and in Uganda 
there has been a recent “Buy African” 
flareup similar to the “Buy Black” 
campaigns in many parts of the United 
States. 


Policy in West Africa 


In West Africa, on the other hand, 
where the economy is historically more 
oriented to European products and 
merchandising than is the case in East 
Africa, the main problem is an excess 
of petty African traders and a result- 
ing absence of the efficiencies of large- 
scale distribution. Too many of the 
West African traders are so small that 
the necessary markups to return even a 
minimal standard of living result in ex- 
cessive prices to the consumer. Higher 
incomes in these areas have resulted 
only in a proliferation of the number 
of hands the product passes through 
between the importer-wholesaler and 
the final retailer ; more middlemen just 
levy toll on the product. There is a 
need for fewer petty tradesmen and 
more large African concerns that can 
reduce the ultimate price the consumer 
pays. The primary reason for the 
dearth of large-scale economies in mer- 
chandise distribution in West Africa 
is the lack of business credit available 
to the African. The Africans believe 
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that the dominant European banks are 
practically closed to them, while the 
banks claim that the African has not 
yet achieved the business responsibility 
that is necessary in any lending ar- 
rangement. To meet this need a guaran- 
tee institution financed jointly by the 
banks and the individual borrower is 
needed. If each would-be borrower or 
group of borrowers was required to 
invest in the guarantee institution, the 
maximum size of his loan being some 
multiple of this investment, the prob- 
lem of default would be minimized. In 
addition, if the facilities should be 
limited geographically to a city or 
district, and the approval of a commit- 
tee drawn from the investor-borrower 
group be required, the borrower would 
be well known and his credit worthi- 
ness and use of the funds could be 
adequately checked. In addition, the 
institution should give the borrower 
technical and managerial advice. Such 
a service would go far to increase 
the feasibility of larger-scale distribu- 
tion facilities owned and operated by 
Africans. 


Summary 


One of the greatest difficulties in 
analyzing merchandise distribution in 
Tropical Africa is the lack of market 
data as a basis for market research. 
There is, in addition, an astounding 
lack of knowledge of business and 
marketing methods. To complicate the 
matter even more, there is a lack of 
capital, a lack of trained and skilled 
workers, and a poor transportation sys- 
tem. In the whole of Tropical Africa, 
with a population of some 115 million 
people, there is, as yet, no advertising 
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agency, although the “first one” is now 
being contemplated in Lagos, Nigeria. 

The large trading and manufactur- 
ing concerns which are European ad- 
vertise, of course, but their campaigns 
are often extremely naive. A poster 
showing a smartly groomed African 
woman in a shirtwaist European dress 
who is bathing a baby in an elegant 
pink bassinet with a colored piece of 
soap, must seem strange indeed to a 
barefoot African woman clad in an 
ankle-length piece of flowered green 
and red piecegoods wrapped around 
her body and carrying a naked baby 
in a sling across her back. Such adver- 
tising may, of course, increase her 
wants and change her aspirations, but 
the fact remains that a more basic job 
of realistic advertising is needed first. 

In the past amusing stories of prod- 
uct use have come out of Tropical Af- 
rica. Large sales of carbolic soap, for 
example, have been traced to their ex- 
tensive, and apparently successful, use 
as fish bait. Perfume sales have soared 
during the recent past in certain areas 
because the fluid was used to flavor 
cubes of sugar for sale as candies. 

These days are going. The Africans 
are progressively becoming more lit- 
erate and cosmopolitan. Demonstra- 
tions of product use are badly needed, 
as is educational promotion—primarily 
radio advertising, since 85 per cent of 
the people are still illiterate. Tropical 
Africa needs informative advertising 
campaigns, training in efficient mer- 
chandise distribution, and more reason- 
able credit facilities which will make 
possible African large-scale distribu- 
tion units that can reduce prices and 
expand the as yet untouched African 
market for a constantly growing num- 
ber of products. 











The Honor Roll in Retailing at 
New York University 


A Roster of America’s Retailing Leaders 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 
Dean, New York University School of Retailing 





David L. Yunich 


For more than thirty years the New 
York University School of Retailing 
has been honoring leaders in retailing 
from all parts of the country by con- 
ferring upon them honorary member- 
ship in the Alpha Chapter of the Eta 
Mu Pi Fraternity, the only fraternity 


of its kind in the field of retailing. 
Founded in 1922 in the New York 
University School of Retailing, Eta 
Mu Ps has grown into a national or- 
ganization. 

In keeping with the high standards 
to which it has adhered since its estab- 
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lishment, the Alpha Chapter grants 
honorary membership only to those 
who have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the ethics, the science, and the 
practice of retailing. 

When it awards honorary member- 
ships to men and women of outstanding 
accomplishment in retailing, the Alpha 
Chapter presents to the recipients writ- 
ten citations that summarise some of 
the major facts about their achteve- 
ments. In the belief that the careers 
of these distinguished merchants will 
prove interesting and inspiring to its 
readers, the JOURNAL OF RETAILING 
publishes one or more of these citations 
in each issue. The purpose is twofold: 
(1) to call well-deserved, wider atten- 
tion to the attainments of some of the 
foremost business leaders of our day, 
and (2) to provide a cumulative source 
of information about retailers for 
reference purposes. 

Chosen for recognition in this is- 
sue is: 


David L. Yunich 


David L. Yunich is distinguished by 
a Renaissance outlook in a modern 
world. In this age of narrow speciali- 
zation, he has achieved success in a 
dazzling variety of activities, both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional. As an 
astute merchant, he is president of one 
of America’s great stores. As a private 
citizen, he has contributed to the suc- 
cess of a great number of civic organi- 
zations. 

Most unexpected of a great retailer 
is the first career of David Yunich. 
Like any average boy, young Dave 
played sandlot baseball. But he didn’t 
stay with the average. He became 
catcher of an all-star college team and 
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toured as far as Japan. The amateur 
star became a professional, and he con- 
tinued as a baseball pro for three years. 

At the height of one season he met 
Beverly Blickman. He was, therefore, 
forced into a most unorthodox court- 
ship; ardent conversations between in- 
nings over the roof of a dugout. Mrs. 
Yunich is still competing with baseball 
because two Yunich sons share their 
father’s enthusiasm for our national 
game. But few people know the full 
range of interests of this exceptional 
retailing executive. 

As a Sunday golfer, he usually 
scores in the seventies. As a platform 
tennis player, he is enrolled in the Na- 
tional Tournament. As the husband of 
a painter, he talks the language of fine 
art. Recently made aware of some 
lack in music appreciation, he bought a 
chord organ, and he practices regularly 
to sharpen his musical perception. He 
collects and knows antique firearms, 
enjoys woodworking and photography. 
Obviously, this is a man with Renais- 
sance versatility. 

Born in Texas, he holds a bachelor’s 
degree from Union College and a 
master’s degree from the Harvard 
School of Business. When approach- 
ing marriage encouraged a stay-at- 
home career, Mr. Yunich went appar- 
ently backwards to get further ahead. 
He took a job on Macy’s training squad 
in 1940. Within the next six years, he 
became manager of a succession of de- 
partments handling widely divergent 
lines. In 1947 he was transferred to 
the Macy affiliate in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, L. Bamberger and Company, as 
Merchandise Councillor. His divisions 
were Men’s Wear and Small Wares; 
so, even professionally, variety has 


(Continued on page 215) 











Book Notes 


Advertising Management: Text and 
Cases, revised edition, 1959, by 
Neil H. Borden and Martin V. 
Marshall. Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., xiii plus 


1,065 pages. $10.00. 


As noted in the preface, this book is a 
successor to Problems in Advertising and 
Advertising: Text and Cases, both by Neil 
H. Borden. The main purpose of the book 
is to provide a selection of cases for those 
who wish to study advertising from the point 
of view of the executive administering an ad 
program and by the case method. The cases 
themselves are new or revised to provide 
up-to-date material for group discussion of 
situations which have faced marketing men. 
Though this is essentially a case book, there 
is a comprehensive amount of textual matter 
included to provide group participants with 
a certain minimum background knowledge so 
that everyone “talks the same language.” 

Section I of the book is devoted to text 
material concerning the use of advertising by 
business. Emphasis is placed on advertising 
as a selling tool, the effective and profitable 
use of which is intertwined with the complete 
marketing function. Advertising is defined 
and classified. 

Section II deals with the use of advertising 
by associations of manufacturers to stimulate 
primary demand. 

Section III is concerned with the use of 
advertising to stimulate selective demand. 
Advertising’s role in the “marketing mix” is 
reviewed and amplified. Cases are presented 
involving the marketing mix for industrial 
and consumer products as well as cases in- 
volving the use of institutional advertising. 

Section IV is designed to give the readers 
an opportunity to consider the problems in- 
volved in the building, implementing, and 
evaluating of advertising programs. Written 
assignments are suggested in the area of 
cases involving preparation of advertisements. 
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Section V, the concluding section, focuses 
upon management’s use of, and relationship 
with, their advertising agencies. 

All sections of the book except the first 
use the case-method approach to illustrate 
briefly stated concepts. 

Neil H. Borden is professor of marketing 
and Martin V. Marshall is associate profes- 
sor of business administration, both of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. 

Car F. Lezowitz 


Braude’s Handbook of Humor for All 
Occasions, compiled and _ edited 
by Jacob M. Braude. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1958, 378 pages. $4.95. 


The merchant who must be able to give a 
toast at a minute’s notice, talk at civic meet- 
ings, or just entertain his colleagues before 
presenting a business report will find a help- 
ful assistant in Braude’s Handbook of Humor 
for All Occasions. Humorous stories are cat- 
alogued under everything from communism 
to money to salesmanship to war. Many ap- 
pear under such categories as marriage, in- 
come tax, fishing, and gossip. 

The introduction describes basic ingredi- 
ents of humor: distortion, exaggeration, im- 
propriety, incongruity, and surprise. Often 
two or more of these ingredients combine in 
one story, particularly a mixture of surprise 
with one other aspect. 

Pertinent suggestions are made about tai- 
loring the story to one’s own taste, style, and 
particularly his own mannerisms or reputa- 
tion with his colleagues; often the story can 
be switched from third person to first person. 
As for the hazards of plagiarism, a workable 
distinction is drawn between two terms often 
confused: “When you steal from one person, 
that’s plagiarism. When you steal from a 
hundred, that’s research.” 
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The book will be useful to the person who 
stores his wit in alphabetical filing cabinets 
as well as in his head. It can also aid 
the merchant who has developed a reputation 
for wit, but whose union encourages him 
not to overwork it—particularly on company 
time ! 

SALLIE SEWELL 


Copywriting: Theory and Technique, 
by George Timothy Clarke. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959, 
xiv plus 523 pages. $7.50. 


This welcome addition to the texts dealing 
with creative commercial writing should find 
at least three natural publics: those who 
teach copywriting and those who are being 
taught, practicing business writers of long 
or short experience, and executives concerned 
directly or indirectly with communication to 
mass audiences. 

This suggests that the book covers subject 
matter far broader than creative writing 
alone, as indeed it does. Its scope ranges 
through the writing of advertising copy for 
consumer, business, and professional maga- 
zines; newspapers; commercials for radio 
and television; direct mail; instructional and 
technical copy for management and research 
reports; and public relations copy for pub- 
licity releases, magazines, and newspaper ar- 
ticles, and speeches. 

In addition, attention is given to the think- 
ing process and mental “set’’ needed before 
actual writing begins and to the marketing 
strategy given to the major forms of primary 
and secondary research techniques and re- 
sources available to the copywriter. One 
chapter gives the fundamentals of visualiza- 
tion, art, typography, and production that the 
working writer must know. Another chapter 
is devoted to practical advice on obtaining a 
career job and free-lance writing. Exercises 
patterned after practical commercial writing 
situations are included to provide the prac- 
tice essential to applying the material dis- 
cussed in the text. 

George T. Clarke is associate professor of 
marketing, New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. He is a 
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consultant on communications and public re- 
lations. His business career as a promotion 
executive included writing and direction of 
writing of copy for magazines, publishers, 
and manufacturing firms. 


Cart F. Lesow11Tz 


Directory of Shopping Centers in the 
United States and Canada, by Wil- 
liam H. Wood, Milton Paule, and 
Harry Pearson. Chicago, Ill.: Na- 
tional Research Bureau, Inc., 1960, 
351 pages. $25.00. 


This directory, which has charted the 
growth of shopping centers from year to 
year, is the first and only recognized standard 
reference book in the shopping center field. 
It can be of service as a market and sales 
development guide, as a direct-mail list, and 
as an all-around reference manual. It is 
designed to fill the need for accurate infor- 
mation of a basic nature covering the rapidly 
expanding shopping center market. 

For convenient use the directory has been 
divided into two major sections. Section I 
gives general information on 2,830 centers, 
including 21,604 tenant stores. Section II 
lists key personnel for each center. 

Part I of Section I contains a complete 
alphabetical listing of centers by state. There 
is full information on name of the center, 
mailing address, telephone number, owner- 
developer, center manager, promotion man- 
ager or agency, leasing agent, executive sec- 
retary of the Merchants Association, archi- 
tect, number of stores and parking spaces, 
size and cost of center, date opened, avail- 
ability of rental space, and names of all the 
tenant stores. Because many centers were 
under construction or on the drawing boards 
at the time the data were compiled, a special 
section covers information on these. 

Section II contains 3,482 alphabetical list- 
ings of key executive personnel by owner- 
developers, leasing agents, architects, and 
executive secretaries of center Merchants 
Associations as well as the centers with 
which they are associated. 

Free monthly supplements are mailed to 
each subscriber. 

Rosert J. RopicHaup 
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1959 Directory of Leading Chain 
Stores in the United States. New 
York: Chain Store Business 
Guide, Inc., 1959. $50.00. 


Included here are names, addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, and key personnel of ma- 
jor retail chains, involving not only depart- 
ment stores but also such fields as auto 
supply, bakery, candy, clothing and furnish- 
ings, drug, dry cleaners, furniture, hardware, 
jewelry, restaurant, shoe, supermarket and 
grocery, variety, and miscellaneous. A handy 
index gives key locations and an indication 
of what type retailing is carried on by the 
store. 

A total of 4,637 chains is included, oper- 
ating 90,179 stores. 


Directory of Department Stores, 1960. 
New York: Department Store 
Guide, Inc., 1960, 1,275 pages, 
plus index. $40.00. 


The new 1960 Directory of Department 
Stores brings up to date the significant ref- 
erence information for retail executives, their 
assistants, and their secretaries. Every top- 
rated department-store operation, chain store, 
resident buyer, branch buying, and admin- 
istrative office is listed as well as the names 
of key personnel. Each company listing 
shows headquarters and buying office ad- 
dress, exact number of stores operated, 
branch-store location, areas of operation, etc. 

The directory lists the names of 3,356 top- 
rated department-store operations, as well as 
215 major department-store branches who 
buy independently. These groups operate and 
buy for a total of 11,518 department stores 
throughout the United States. 

Under each listing are the names of top- 
operating executives, owners, presidents, mer- 
chandise managers, and buyers, etc.—42,060 
individual names. This involves all the people 
responsible for the merchandising, promotion, 
and sale of goods in the entire department- 
store market. Telephone numbers are in- 
cluded. 

A particularly helpful section is the list 
of major resident buying offices plus the 


New York office of department-store groups, 
Included are such resident offices as A.M.C, 
Associated Dry Goods, Gimbel’s Central Buy- 
ing, Macy’s Corporate Buying, The May 
Company, Mutval Buying, etc. ; 


SALLIE SEWELL 


The Effectiveness of Pharmaceutical 
Promotion, by Robert Ferber and 
Hugh G. Wales. Urbana, IIlinois: 
University of Illinois, 1958, 66 
pages. $2.00. 


This research report should be of interest 
to advertising managers in drug retailing, as 
well as to the advertising representatives of 
department-store and food retailers who now 
stock pharmaceuticals in increasing numbers, 
Techniques and methods of the research are 
clearly presented. Purpose of the research 
was to find out how doctors obtain pharma- 
ceutical information, to evaluate the impact 
of media containing pharmaceutical iniforma- 
tion, and to obtain more reliable estimates of 
the cost per reader of promotional devices. 

Results of both unaided and aided recall 
of pharmaceutical advertising were measured 
and noted. Opinions of the influence of me- 
dia (journals and mail ads) were expressed. 
Cost of advertising was evaluated in terms of 
effective costs—that is, the amount required 
to bring an ad to the attention of 1,000 doc- 
tors, obviously a great deal higher than the 
apparent dollar outlay. 

Of particular interest to retail administra- 
tive executives and advertising men (whether 
they handle pharmaceuticals or not) are the 
findings relative to amount and kind of influ- 
ence each medium has on the reader, as well 
as the effect of personal calls by salesmen; 
some hints as to how promotional literature 
may be made more effective; and a convinc- 
ing argument that more realistic advertising 
budgets can be prepared only if they are 
based on the relationship between costs and 
results instead of on a comparison of costs 
alone. 

Mr. Ferber is research professor of eco 
nomics, and Mr. Wales professor of market- 
ing, at the University of Illinois. 


Cari F. Lesow1tz 
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Explorations in Retailing, edited by 
Stanley C. Hollander. East Lan- 
sing, Michigan: Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic’ Research, 
Michigan State University, 1959, 
x plus 459 pages. $6.50. 


With primary emphasis on research, Dr. 
Hollander has brought together in one vol- 
ume a number of provocative articles that 
explore various approaches to retail prob- 
lems. Solutions to recurrent and universal 
questions are stressed, with descriptions of 
individual operations used primarily to illus- 
trate these principles. Most of the selections 
were taken from academic or seriously ori- 
ented business publications, such as The Na- 
tion, Harvard Business Review, American 
Economic Review, Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Economica, Journal of Marketing, 
and the JouRNAL OF RETAILING. 

Among the authors represented are Ralph 
S. Alexander, Leo Aspinwall, Jules Back- 
man, Donald F. Blankertz, Reavis Cox, Gor- 
don B. Cross, Theodore R. Gates, Stanley C. 
Hollander, J. D. Hughes, Eugene J. Kelley, 
Lawrence C. Lockley, Richard D. Lundy, 
Pierre Martineau, Malcolm P. McNair, My- 
ron Silbert, John W. Wingate, Milton Woll, 
B. S. Yamey, and Victor Zarnowitz. 

The introduction by Malcolm P. McNair 
is entitled, “Improving the Dynamics of Re- 
tailing in an Expanding Economy,” reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the 25th Boston 
Conference on Distribution. In the section, 
Retailing in Changing Economic Worlds, 
Reavis Cox discusses “Impact of Changes in 
the Size and Structure of Cities”; Robert D. 
Entenberg discusses “The Changing Com- 
petitive Position of Department Stores in 
the United States.” There are several sound 
articles on competitive pricing, merchandise 
management accounting, retailer-supplier re- 
lationships, retailer-labor relationships, cost 
and margin studies, market and operations 
research, and organizational planning. 

Dr. Hollander is a professor in the depart- 
ment of marketing and transportation admin- 
istration, Michigan State University. 


SALLIE SEWELL 
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Fairchild Dictionary of Textiles, edited 
by Stephen S. Marks. New York: 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., 1959, 
627 pages. $25.00. 


This dictionary defines and explains some 
12,000 textile terms covering natural and 
synthetic fibers, fabrics, finishes, and uses of 
fabrics in clothing, accessories, and house- 
hold textiles. It is an authoritative reference 
work not only for retailers but for people in 
all branches of the textile industry, as well 
as for machinery and textile product manu- 
facturers and for researchers in the field. 
Teachers of textiles and of home economics 
will appreciate the wealth of material on the 
historical and literary sources of technical 
terms. 


IsaseL B. WINGATE 


How to Sell the Supermarkets, by 
Julian H. Handler. New York: 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., 1959, 
181 pages. $6.50. 


In many respects this is a handy guide to 
supermarket operation, covering, as it does, 
the many special characteristics of super- 
market distribution which the manufacturer 
who seeks an outlet for his production in this 
growing field must understand. 

Perhaps nothing is more revealing of the 
growth of supermarkets than the way in 
which the definition of a supermarket has 
changed. At first, a supermarket earned the 
definition by doing $250,000 annually, then 
$500,000, and now $1,000,000. 

In this volume Julian H. Handler, editor 
of Supermarket News, covers the general 
techniques of supermarket operation and the 
special requirements in products, packaging, 
display, promotion, and pricing which these 
enforce upon the nonfood items which seek 
distribution through this medium. He out- 
lines the functions of rack jobbers, food 
brokers, and others who serve as contacts 
between the supermarket industry and the 
nonfood manufacturers who would sell them, 
and he provides a bibliography, listings of 
rack jobbers, and grocery wholesalers han- 
dling nonfoods. 








Arguments in the text are reinforced with 
statistics as to the foothold which specific 
nonfood items have obtained in supermarket 
distribution, and promotional material is il- 
lustrated with photos of displays and repro- 
ductions of ads. 

The author believes that distribution of 
nonfoods through supermarkets is only in 
its infancy and argues forcefully to sustain 
this thesis. He concludes: 

“Larger markets give room for bigger 
nonfood sections. Also through continuing 
exposure, more shoppers are coming to ac- 
cept the supermarket as a reputable source 
of supply for more and more nonfoods. There 
is no longer in most areas the attitude of 
surprise among customers when they find di- 
versified offerings in the supermarket. These 
shoppers are developing a readiness to buy 
more and more products there. 

“As a result of all this, more manufac- 
turers of stature in their respective fields will 
probably recognize that the supermarket is 
a potent distributive force that can serve 
their marketing needs. And so, still further 
momentum will be gathered. 

“Thus, supermarket selling offers great 
opportunities for the progressive, enterpris- 
ing, and imaginative nonfood manufacturer.” 


HERMAN RADOLF 


Human Relations in Administration, 
by Robert Saltonstall. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1959, 736 pages. $9.50. 


Combining text material with a selection 
of cases, this book is designed to help busi- 
ness executives and students broaden their 
understanding of the many factors that in- 
fluence human behavior. 

Probing of the varied trends which have 
been developing in human relations leads to 
a concept of the organization framework. 
Also explored are motivation, communica- 
tion in informal work groups, and some ap- 
proaches to the development of professional 
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leadership. Each oz the eighteen chapters 
is supplemented by a detailed bibliography, 
The author’s stated objective is to help 
the reader develop new insights into three 
specific areas of leadership skills, namely; 
“the skills of analyzing the relevant facts and 
feelings of those involved in varying business 
situations, the skills of making decisions with 
an understanding of their effects on other 
people, and finally the skills of taking respon- 
sible actions through other human beings.” 
Robert Saltonstall, by his combination of 
business and academic experience, is well- 
qualified to bridge some of the gap between 
administrative theory and practice in retail- 

ing. 
Hans Krusa 


International Trade: Principles and 
Practices, 4th ed., by Paul V. 
Horn and Henry Gomez. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959, viii plus 597 
pages. $10.00. 


The retailer who is becoming conscious of 
the increasing amount of time being spent on 
importing problems will find this book of 
value. Though most of the chapters are 
devoted to exporting, Chapter 25 is devoted 
to importing exclusively. At the end of 
this chapter are valuable reading references. 
Throughout the book are numerous refer- 
ences to various importing procedures and 
techniques. 

The twenty-five chapters are divided into 
six parts entitled: Historical and Economic 
Background of International Trade ; Interna- 
tional Commercial Policies; Transportation 
and Communication Facilities; International 
Finance; World Markets; and Practical 
Procedure in Exporting and Importing. 

Dr. Horn is professor of international 
trade, and Mr. Gomez instructor in foreign 
marketing, at New York University. 


Davip RACHMAN 
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Managerial Economics: Decision Mak- 
ing and Forward Planning, by 
Milton H. Spencer and Louis 
Siegelman. Homewood, Illinois: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959, xiii 
plus 454 pages. $6.75. 


This book continues the postwar textbook 
trend of combining economic theory and 
thinking with managerial problems. Gener- 
ally, the book points out the relationship be- 
tween uncertainty in decision making and 
the use of economic reasoning which will 
reduce the uncertainty. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first discusses the areas of management un- 
certainty such as forecasting and economic 
measurement. The second part discusses the 
adjustments a business can make to reduce 
the uncertainty and develop sound policies. 

The authors have written in a fast-moving, 
logical style that will appeal to those man- 
agers interested in developing decisions based 
on economic theory. 

Dr. Spencer is associated with Wayne 
State University, and Dr. Siegelman is as- 
sociated with Northwestern University. 


Davin RACHMAN 


Mathematics and Computers, by George 
R. Stibitz and Jules A. Larrivee. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1957, 228 pages. 
$5.00. 

It is a common complaint that science has 
become too complicated even for the scien- 
tist. Little wonder, then, that the layman is 
almost tempted to abandon hope of grasping 
its principles and understanding its advances. 
Yet the days of the individual patron of 
science seem to have passed, and scientific 
research must be financed by the government 
—that is, by the people who like to under- 
stand (at least on the surface) what they 
pay for. Such a purpose and function are 
served expertly by the book, Mathematics 
and Computers. If the intelligent layman 
gains nothing else from it, at least he should 
derive some understanding of basic concepts 
and sympathy with the spirit of scientific 
effort . . . particularly as it affects (or can 
affect) the everyday business of retailing. 


Winter 1959-1960 


The first chapter includes a brief sketch 
of a few mathematical ideas, the applications 
of which are treated later. Some areas cov- 
ered by the text are: a history of computers, 
digital computer components, computing with 
random numbers, computer errors, computers 
at work, the kinds of problems and where 
they come from, some examples of computer 
applications. The authors include illustra- 
tions, both mathematical and graphical, as an 
aid to easier reading. The book has been 
written to enable a layman with understand- 
ing of college mathematics, plus a bit of basic 
calculus, to understand the subject matter. 

George R. Stibitz is a consultant in applied 
mathematics, and Jules A. Larrivee is a pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Rosert J. RopricHaup 


Modern Organization Theory, edited 
by Mason Haire. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, 
324 pages. $7.75. 

The papers in this book were first read at 
a symposium held by the Foundation on Hu- 
man Behavior at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
February 1959. At this meeting a distin- 
guished group of authors contributed their 
ideas on the latest and most significant fac- 
tors in organization research and theory. 

The theories of organizational behavior 
presented here are largely, although not ex- 
clusively, industrial. The book displays an 
unusually diverse range of interests on a 
single topic from considerations of the con- 
flicts between personalities and organizations 
to biological models of social organization 
and cost of decentralization. 

Some of the well known authors and their 
contributions are: “Recurrent Themes and 
General Issues in Organization Theory,” by 
Mason Haire; “Concept of the Social Organi- 
zation, by E. Wight Bakke; “A Behavioral 
Theory of Organizational Objectives,” by 
R. M. Cyert and J. G. March; “A Logical 
Task as a Research Tool in Organization 
Theory,” by Anatol Rapoport; “Understand- 
ing Human Behavior in Organizations.—One 
Viewpoint,” by Chris Argyris; “An Interac- 
tion Approach to the Theory of Organiza- 
tion,” by William Foote Whyte. 

Rosert J. RopicHaup 
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Operating Results of Food Chains in 
1958, by Wilbur B. England. Bos- 
ton: Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Division of Research, 
1959, v plus 31 pages. $2.00. 


Food chains did well in 1958, maintaining 
sales and profits on an over-all basis. But 
store for store, sales declined for the second 
year in a row in units for which figures are 
available. 

Fifty-six chains contributed to the 1958 
study under the direction of Wilbur B. Eng- 
land, Professor of Business Administration, 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. They reported more 
than $7.9 billion in sales. In addition, the re- 
port provided separate figures for 24 chains 
doing $6.7 billion whose figures were avail- 
able for all four years in which the studies 
were conducted and for 45 chains doing $7.5 
billion whose figures we available for two 
of the four studies. 

For all 56 chains the 1958 sales increase 
amounted to 7.6 per cent, and gross margin 
averaged 20.5 per cent. 

The sales in identical stores in middle- and 
large-volume chains declined by 1.9 per cent 
and 1.3 per cent, respectively. By contrast, 
the small-volume chains were able to increase 
their sales in identical stores by two per cent. 

On the other hand, the large-volume chains 
reported a 20.6 per cent gross margin rate 
as compared to 17.8 per cent in the small- 
volume chains and 19.6 per cent in the me- 
dium-volume chains. The report explains 
these variations as follows: 

“The difference in gross margin rates 
among the three volume groups arises in 
part from differences in the extent of per- 
formance of the warehousing and transporta- 
tion functions by the chains themselves. Pre- 
sumably the firms which do a great deal of 
their own warehousing achieve certain pur- 
chasing and merchandising advantages; but 
at the same time they incur certain offsetting 
expenses for which provision must be made 
in the markup.” 

Another part of the answer to differences 
in gross margin lies in the varying product 


mix of the larger and smaller chains. Taking 
groceries, frozen foods, and nonfoods as a 
classification, the median gross margin jp 
the big chain amounted to 18.2 per cen 
whereas the middile-volume group had 179 
per cent and the smaller chains only 15, 
per cent. Said the report: 

“How much of the difference of 2.4 per- 
centage points between the large and the 
small chains was ascribable to the more in- 
clusive performance of the warehousing and 
transportation function and how much to in- 
creased emphasis on nonfoods cannot be de- 
termined from the available figures; but 
certainly some part of the explanation lies 
in the area of product mix.” 

Largest chains had the best net profit after 
taxes, with a median figure of 1.35 per cent 
to sales. Median net profits in the middle. 
volume group were 1.28 per cent and in the 
small-volume group 0.85 per cent. 

“Nevertheless,” the report pointed out, 
“the net profit as a percentage of adjusted 
stock and surplus varied little among the 
three groups of chains. In fact, on an aggre- 
gate basis, the small chains showed a more 
favorable ratio than either of the other 
groups.” 

The explanation, of course, lies in the 
stockturn rate which showed small chains 
with few warehouses turning 18.6 times a 
year compared to 12.1 for the middle-volume 
group and 12.5 for the large-volume organi- 
zations. 

HERMAN Rabo 


Personnel Management, by Herbert J. 
Chruden and Arthur W. Sherman. 
New Rochelle, New York: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 
1959, 670 pages. $6.75. 


Directed to the line executive or supervisor 
more than to personnel management, this 
book emphasizes the positive and preventive 
aspects of employee direction. Topics dis- 
cussed include “Employee Needs, Key to 
Motivation,” etc. That is, the text provides 
the “why” behind established practices. The 
“how” is illustrated in examples that empha- 
size the principles. The underlying theme 
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of this section is “Applying Motivational 
Principles in Business.” 

Other sections stress the over-all perspec- 
tive of management toward personnel organi- 
zation. These include: Management Proc- 
esses, Policies, Observing Sound Principles 
of Organization, Human Relations and the 
Organization, Determining Manpower Needs. 

Dr. Herbert J. Chruden is an associate 
professor of business administration, Sacra- 
mento State College. Dr. Arthur W. Sher- 
man is associate professor of psychology, 
Sacramento State College. 


SALLIE SEWELL 


Productive Business Writing, by Wil- 
liam P. Boyd and Raymond V. 
Lesikar. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959, 513 pages. S€ 50. 


This is a useful tool book for the desk of 
executives and their secretaries. It should 
also help training directors in grooming 
junior executives for the paper work in- 
yolved in new positions. 

Exploring the techniques of good letter 
writing and good report writing, the authors 
give many examples, including samples from 
the retail field. 

The section on report writing shows how 
to construct the report, with sample outlines, 
sample tables, and charts. It would be par- 
ticularly valuable in departments using re- 
search techniques for the first time. 

The last section of the book deals with 
grammar, sentence structure, capitalization, 
and punctuation. Again there is an effective 
blend of exploring general principles and 
giving concrete examples which can either 
lead to understanding, or be followed slav- 
ishly in an emergency. 

The index lists such categories as collec- 
tion letters, credit refusal letters, order let- 
ters, data collection sheets, and sample report 
outlines. 

William P. Boyd teaches at the College of 
Business Administration, University of Texas. 
Raymond V. Lesikar teaches at the College 
of Commerce, Louisiana State University. 


SALLIE SEWELL 
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Retail Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion, 3d edition, by Charles M. 
Edwards, Jr., and Russell A. 
grown, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 
xii plus 705 pages. $8.50. 


This is the anxiously awaited revised edi- 
tion of the classic retailing volume. It offers 
to both students and practitioners alike the 
methods for turning passive lookers into 
active buyers and demonstrates all the tech- 
niques of retail-store advertising and sales 
promotion from basic promotional concept to 
advertising plan to point of sale display. This 
book covers thoroughly every subject which 
modern retailing sales promotion executives 
must understand, such as the methods of 
planning, budgeting, and preparing retail ad- 
vertising and other forms of sales promotion; 
the writing of copy and headlines; the ren- 
dering of layouts and artwork; the choosing 
of typography; the procedure of production 
of ads; the evaluation and selection of media; 
the use of publicity devices; window display 
and interior display ; the measurement of the 
retail market; the determination of what and 
how to promote. 

Of particular interest to those who are 
familiar with previous editions is a new 
chapter on television, new illustrations that 
visually demonstrate how advertising and 
sales promotion relate to the most modern 
retailing practices and to new types of or- 
ganizations, completely rewritten materia! on 
such subjects as the publicity budget, the 
advertising plan, writing promotional ads, 
use of color in newspapers, the new role of 
radio for the retailer, and the concept of 
sales promotion in the retail store. 

The appendices include information on vol- 
untary and compulsory measures for regu- 
lating advertising, duties of members of the 
sales promotion division, classifications of 
publicity expenses, the formulation of a six- 
month departmental plan, and review ques- 
tions and problems. 

Charles M. Edwards, Jr. is dean and pro- 
fessor of retailing of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing. He has amassed 
over thirty years of experience as a teacher, 
administrator at New York University, and 
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as executive and consultant with such firms 
as Macy’s New York, The Halle Brothers, 
The John Shillito Company, and William 
Filene’s Sons Company. He received the 
Gold Medal Award of the National Retail 
Merchants Association in 1958. He was also 
named to the Retail Advertising Hall of 
Fame. 

Russell A. Brown, formerly vice president 
in charge of sales promotion, is now the 
sales promotion adviser for Allied Stores 
Corporation. He also serves as consultant 
to several other nationally known firms. He 
has held major positions of responsibility 
with numerous companies, including Mar- 
shall Field and Company, where he started 
his career as advertising manager at the age 
of twenty-six. 

Cart F. Lesow1tz 





The “Cost Squeeze”’ 

(Continued from page 173) 
so-called “cost squeeze” is probably a 
result of the fact that when merchants 
invade each other’s trades they bring 
with them differences in the conven- 
tions by which they classify goods for 
purposes of averaging out and so com- 
plicate enormously the problem for 
each individual of achieving competi- 
tive effectiveness, item by item. 

The significance for present purposes 
of Merchandise Management Account- 
ing seems to me to emerge here. In 
effect, it is a recognition of the fact 
that many stores (perhaps all stores) 
need to reconsider the appropriateness 
of the patterns they have been using 
when they set their margins. From 
the point of view of cost the need is 
forced by the failure of established 
procedures to produce an average mar- 
gin adequately profitable while keeping 
the store competitive in detail through- 
out its full line. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the following three 
points need reiteration: 


1. The so-called “cost squeeze” 
in retailing is a much more com- 
prehensive problem than it may 
seem to be at first glance. Re- 
tailers need to look at it more im- 
aginatively than they have if they 
are to get its true dimensions 
clearly in mind. 

2. The full cure for the “cost 
squeeze” lies far beyond the power 
of any single retailer to effect. 
Many aspects of the problem can 
be solved only through the joint 
efforts of many retailers, or per- 
haps only by governmental in- 
tervention. For some of them 
perhaps the only possibility lies in 
adjustment to the inevitable. 

3. It would be a serious mistake 
to think of the “cost squeeze” as 
offering the retailer nothing but 
threats and problems. The changes 
in the social environment largely 
responsible for the squeeze repre- 
sent opportunity as ‘well as threat. 
3y concentrating on the opportu- 
nities it reveals to him, the retailer 
may find that what he thinks of as 
being a “squeeze” is really a nudge 
in the direction of new and more 
profitable methods of serving his 
community. 





Problems Facing New Employees 
(Continued from page 177) 

haps they belong in another indusiry. 
But if they have the will to give retail- 
ing a fair trial, they won’t be sorry. If 
they have the stuff and stick it out for 
possibly ten years, often less, they can 
rise to challenging posts with financial 
rewards at least as enticing as those 
of other careers. 
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However, if they’re reluctant to leave 
an employer for whatever reason, they 
shouldn’t be so busy feeling injured 
because their genius has gone unrecog- 
nized to do more than go through the 
motions of carrying out the job in 
hand. They should not simply exist 
from one payday to the next. Retailing 
requires more doers, fewer shirkers. It 
needs more individuals who will give 
the best that is in them because that 
is the only way they know how to think 
and act. 

A person is not doing himself or 
the company any favor by hanging 
around disappointed, unhappy, and in 
everybody’s way. Boredom—sometimes 
passing as sophistication—has been 
called the contagious disease of our 
times. It has at its roots a lack of 
inner personal development. Bored 
people actually dislike themselves ; they 
have lost interest in the life around 
them because they play no worth-while 
part in it. 

Certainly, retailing has pressures— 
but pressures that are a natural con- 
comitant of a highly competitive, fast- 
moving business that provides a con- 
stant challenge to quick thinking and 
action. The immediacy of problems 
and their solution is—or should be— 
exciting and enjoyable. People may not 
get that working for a public utility or 
in civil service. Granted there is too 
much of a crisis atmosphere in retail- 
ing, the executive worth his salt will 
take this hazard in stride. In retailing, 
at least as much as in any other busi- 
ness, opportunities are always more 
numerous than are persons whe grasp 
them. 
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Leisure and Mobility 
(Continued from page 184) 


In the sources cited above, two 
factors contributing to consumer mobil- 
ity stand out: the private automobile 
and improved (and improving) high- 
ways. Advertising media have also 
contributed significantly through their 
ability to penetrate beyond the im- 
mediate trading area and to inform 
and enthuse consumers about new ex- 
periences “beyond the horizon” but not 
beyond their means. To these facilita- 
ting and persuasive factors, the wide- 
spread existence of discretionary pur- 
chasing power and discretionary time 
should be added. These are funda- 
mental or primary. Their actuality 
throughout the population makes con- 
sumer mobility possible and gives it 
marketing significance. Without dis- 
cretionary purchasing power, the 
means of mobility and the reasons for 
mobility would be lacking. Without 
discretionary time, consumers would be 
stationary rather than mobile in terms 
of buying and consumption in the sense 
that consumers were stationary in past 
generations. 

Consumer mobility is more than 
“travel,” “shopping,” and “tourism’— 
terms that are in common usage. More 
properly, the moving about that char- 
acterizes the “new” consumer might 
be termed discretionary mobility, a 
form of travel in which the individual 
is free to select destination and route. 
This is in contrast to essential mobility, 
that which is essential to the acquisition 
of the minimal essentials of existence. 
Thus, an individual’s movements can 
be assigned to three categories: (1) 
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productive mobility, that is, travel re- 
lated to work as by salesmen, truck 
drivers, and executive travel; (2) es- 
sential mobility, that is, travel neces- 
sary to get to and from work and mini- 
mal travel necessary to acquire food, 
clothing, and shelter; (3) discretion- 
ary mobility, that is, travel that the in- 
dividual is free to embark upon for 
personal satisfaction: pleasure, cre- 
ative activity, hobbies, and distant 
ventures in shopping, for example. 

It is, of course, true that some con- 
sumers, at their discretion or out of 
necessity, choose not to travel for 
purposes other than productive and 
essential. They may lack discretionary 
purchasing power or discretionary time 
or they may be committed to a habit- 
ual pattern of living inherited from an 
earlier generation. They do, however, 
represent a small and declining class 
and do not typify today’s and tomor- 
row’s consumer. 

To describe an economy with widely 
diffused discretionary _— purchasing 
power and time but without the means 
or inclination to travel borders on the 
ridiculous. It is essential, then, that the 
discretionary dimensions of demand 
and consumption be expanded to three: 
purchasing power, time, and mobility. 
Recognizing the concurrent and per- 
vading impact of the three dimensions 
on the American economy suggests a 
theoretical starting point toward an 
understanding of the buying and con- 
suming interests of the American con- 
sumer. 


Summary 


As consumers become more aware 
of the uncommitted time at their dis- 


posal and as more such time becomes 
available to them, if current projec. 
tions of working hours are accepted, 
they will be more inclined to acquire 
goods and utilize services perceived to 
be time-consuming. Managers should 
be aware of this time dimension in ap- 
praising their line of products or sery- 
ices. Do the products or services re- ; 
lease more time? Do they require time 
in their consumption? Implicit here js 
the assumption that products or sery- 
ices shorten the time required for effort 
conceived to be drudgery or use up 
time in activities that contribute to en- 
joyment, satisfaction, creation, and ad- 
vancement. The moral and _ social 
implications for management are sig- 
nificant. In addition to products and 
services offered, managers will also 
want to consider time utilization as an 
appeal to be included in promotional 
efforts. Not bluntly, of course, but 
through market analysis of the use of 
discretionary time. 

The fact of an increasingly mobile 
population suggests that consumers are 
not points but lines on the marketing 
map. Demand for products and serv- 
ices which make movement possible 
should continue to expand along with 
demand for products and services con- 
tributing to the efficiency and satisfac- 
tion of travel (luggage, roadside serv- 
ices, for example). Moreover, the 
buying psychology of the consumer on 
the move at his own choice differs from 
that when he is following his more 
habitual pattern of existence; the 
“purse strings” are untied. Trading 
area concepts may need a reappraisal 
in view of the emergence of the inter- 
urban market. Discretionary mobility 
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along with the necessary free time re- 
leases the consumer from habitual 
shopping patterns; the consumer is no 
longer bound to trade at the most con- 
yenient place in a geographical sense. 
Parking facilities, attractive stores, and 
opportunities for relaxation and pleas- 
ure take on added stature as competi- 
tive weapons in intercenter and inter- 
city competition. The consumer is 
tending to classify the process of buy- 
ing as a satisfying, enjoyable activity, 
an adventure, a break in routine rather 
than a household chore. Finally, a 
more mobile market adds to the com- 
plexities of media selection: the ad- 
vertiser must consider the point of 
departure, the route, and the destina- 
tion in deciding where and when to 
advertise. 

Discretionary purchasing power, 
time, and mobility exist today through- 
out the American market. Given a 
peacetime economy, it is reasonable to 
assume that the discretionary share of 
purchasing power, time, and mobility 
will expand rather than contract. These 
three discretionary dimensions of de- 
mand and consumption have implica- 
tions for retailers with regard to 
product line, promotional appeals, 
media selection, and location. 





Honor Roll in Retailing 
(Continued from page 203) 

been the spice of his life. Called back 
to Macy’s as merchandise administrator 
in 1948, he was promoted within a year 
to merchandise vice president and the 
following year to senior vice president. 
In 1955, when he was only 38 years of 
age, David Yunich returned to Bam- 
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berger’s, this time as president, di- 
rector, and chief executive officer. 

It will be no surprise to learn that 
with his wide scope of interests, Mr. 
Yunich is also active in five social 
clubs and a dozen civic organizations, 
and he is a trustee of most of them. 
His activities related to education in- 
clude the New Jersey Junior Achieve- 
ment, the Boy Scouts, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and the Tobé Lecture Series at Har- 
vard. Most important of all (in our 
view) he is a member of the Mer- 
chants’ Council of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing. 

For his outstanding record in a spec- 
tacular number of spheres, we are 
proud to elect David L. Yunich to hon- 
orary membership in the Alpha 
Chapter of the Eta Mu Pi Fraternity. 





Impact of Shopping Centers 
(Continued from page 196) 


1958, with the large downtown stores 
leading the way. 

The retail balance for each of the 
six remaining types of merchandise 
shifted away from the downtown area 
between 1953 and 1958, although in 
most instances the shift was greater be- 
tween 1953 and 1956 than between 
1956 and 1958. Among those losses 
that befell the downtown area, the 
smallest were those that occurred in the 
sale of women’s and misses’ apparel 
and women’s and misses’ accessories. 
At the same time it is in these two mer- 
chandise lines that the downtown area 
enjoys its greatest degree of market 
dominance. Within the downtown area, 
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the large stores suffered greater rela- 
tive market share losses in the sale of 
feminine accessories than in the sale 
of feminine apparel; the other down- 
town stores had the opposite experi- 
ence and actually improved their over- 
all position in the accessories market. 
Downtown also was dominant in the 
sale of piece goods in the Cincinnati 
market; but the loss in market share 
suffered by the downtown area between 
1953 and 1958 was larger than that ex- 
perienced in the sale of women’s wear. 
The selected shopping centers have 
made their presence felt in the sale 
of piece goods, and it has been the 
branches of the large downtown stores 
that have been especially important in 
this portion of the market for depart- 
ment-store-type merchandise. 

The balance of retail trade of men’s 
clothing and furnishings has taken a 
substantial shift away from the down- 
town area in the Cincinnati market. 
The large downtown stores have ex- 
perienced a greater relative market 
share loss than have the other down- 
town stores, but the bulk of this loss 
took place between 1953 and 1956. The 
outlying area gains have fallen to the 
other outlying stores as well as to the 
newer shopping centers. It is interest- 
ing to note that the proportion of shop- 
ping center sales accounted for by the 
branches of the large downtown stores 
is smaller in the sale of men’s clothing 
and furnishings than in the sale of any 
of the other classes of department- 
store-type merchandise. , 

Children’s apparel is the most im- 


portant merchandise category in thes . 
lected shopping centers, and cons . 
quently, the impact of shopping centery 
in the market has swung the balance g 

retail trade in children’s apparel away 
from the downtown area. Hardest hif 
were the other downtown stores ale 
though the large stores also suffered a 
substantial loss in market share. The 
success of the selected shopping cens 
ters in the sale of children’s appa | 
also has affected the apparent decline in 
market share experienced by the other 
outlying stores. q 


Evaluation 


A possible criticism of the analyses) 
is that they only cover the purchasing” 
behavior of Cincinnati area residents: 
and exclude the buying of visitors, va=| 
cationers, trading area residents, ete.7 
however, the inhabitants of the immedi ; 
ate area represent the important core 
of the market and their actions, to 
large part, give direction to the maf 
ket’s trends. Whether or not the Cine) 
cinnati pattern is relevant for other 
markets is uncertain, but it is hoped 
that the findings can provide insight 
into the retailing migration problems) 
that exist in metropolitan areas. he 
value of the analyses is that attention! 
is called to the need for detail in ap { 
praising market patterns. The shop 
ping-center movement has imposed off 
retailers the problem of adjusting : 
the new competitive conditions. Suclt 
adjustments must take place against @ 
background of market information. | 
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